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MASSACHUSETTS IN TEE SENATE. 

Speeches of Messrs. Wilson and Sumner, 

BUI to Protect U. S. Officers in Executing the 
Fugitive Slave Act. 

Delivered in the Senate, jFeb. 23,1865: 

SPEECH OE MR. WILSON • 

- Me. President, I have no desire to mingle in 
this excited and angry debate, which has so unex- j 
pectedly sprung up; but the tone and temper of 
the remarks which the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Jones] has seen fit to indulge towards my 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Gillette], and the 
extraordinary language he has applied’to Senators 
from my section of the Union, should not be per¬ 
mitted to pass unnoticed. Sir, the Senator from 
Tennessee, with bitterness of manner, has de¬ 
nounced the Senator from Connecticut and other 
Senators who oppose this measure as a “little 
band of traitors,” men who are “ treacherous ” to 
their country. This is extraordinary language, 
Mr. President, to apply to honourable Senators 
upon this floor for acting in accordance with their 
convictions of public duty. That Senator may, 
if he chooses, class me with “ the little band of 
traitors,” for I assure him, the Senate and the 
country, that I shall not shrink, in this_ hour of 
their weakness, from standing side by side with I 
men who, amid obloquy, sneers and reproaches, 
have faithfully and fearlessly vindicated the senti r 
ments of the freemen whose, representatives they 
are. Sir, the honourable Senator from Tennessee 
would do well to remember that the Senators to 
whom he has applied such language represent on 
this floor the opinion of at least one million of the 
intelligent voters of the Republic, and that they 
are sustained by the action of fifteen sovereign 
States. Cheered by the approving voice of the 
people and by the consciousness of growing power, 
the Senators he has tauntingly denounced will not 
be deterred by epithets, no matter how profusely 
he may apply them, from the vindication of their 
cherished convictions. I intend to tell you, gen¬ 
tlemen of the South, where we of the North stand 
upon this exciting and disturbing question of] 
slavery, and what we purpose to do. I. intend to 1 
deal frankly with you in regard to this question, 
in which you and your people are so deeply inte¬ 
rested. 

Sir, I have not an unkind word to utter towards 
my friends from the, South. God knows 1 have 
not an unkind feeling in my heart towards them 
or those whom they represent. I trust that I have 
a heart large enough to embrace in its affections! 
the whole country, and every man that breathes 
the air or treads the soil of the Republic, be that 
man black or white. I have no war to make, and 
those whom I represent have no war to make, 
upon the Senators from the South or the people 
of the South. To me, sir, the proudest master 
and the lowliest bondman are alike brethren and 

fellow-countrymen. 

Sir, I believe, and The people of Massachusetts • 
believe, that slavery is a violation of tlie holy 
commands to love our neighbour, and to do unto 
others as we would that others should do unto us. 

I tell you, frankly, that we of Massachusetts are 
unalterably opposed to African slavery in Ame¬ 
rica, and we ave in favour of all practicable efforts 
for its entire abolition. But we do not propose 
to interfere with slavery in the States. We be¬ 
lieve that slavery in the States is a local institu¬ 
tion—that, we are not responsible for its existence, 
and that we have no legal authority to interfere 
with it in any way whatevei. I am content to 
leave slavery to the people of the States where it 
exists. I recognise the Democratic doctrine of 
State rights in its application to slavery as well 
as to other local affairs ; and while I have a seat 
in this Chamber, I shall resist all attempts to en¬ 
croach upon the reserved rights of the sovereign 
States of the Union. I will stand side by side 
with my Democratic friends in vindication of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, which they endorsed at Baltimore in 1852. 

I will tell you, Mr. President, just what our 
position is in Massachusetts. W e stand upon the 
impregnable basis of the Constitution of the 
United States. We do not propose to encroach 
upon the rights of our Southern brethren, but we 
claim that, under the express authority of the 
Constitution of the United States, we have ample 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. We of Massachusetts, and of the free States, 
are responsible for the existence of human slavery 
here in the national capital. Slavery exists here 
by the authority, or rather by the permission, of; 
Congress; and the people of New England, of the 
central States, and of the West, are as responsible 
for its existence as are the sons of Maryland and 
Virginia, whose ancestors planted it here. 

My friend from Connecticut [Mr. Gillette] 
referred to the shocking and brutal sight of a 
woman led by a man on horseback along the; 
streets, near the Capitol, with a rope fastened ; 
around her body. The Senator from Tennessee 

t Mr. Jones] poured out upon the Senator from 
Jonnecticut his indignation for calling the atten¬ 
tion of the country, and the world, to that de-i 
grading spectacle, witnessed by the wife of a 
New England Senator and several other ladies. 
Sir, that spectacle was witnessed in North Capitol 
street, only a few days ago, while the Representa¬ 
tives of the free States, who have majorities 
both Houses of Congress, were in session. T 
laws under which that woman was dragged 
through the streets of the capital of the Republic 
may be repealed by Congress. The people of tlie 
free States know that they aTe responsible for the ‘ 
existence of laws under which this degrading act 
was perpetrated. Sir, do you think the men who 
read God’s holy word will silence the voice of com 
science, and the holiest and noblest impulses of 
their hearts, and tamely permit this national 
ground to be dishonoured by such scenes? Sir, 
we of the free States feel that we have a clear, 
undoubted, constitutional right to abolish slavery 
here, and we mean to do it Yes, sir, we intend 
to do it, by securing a majority in this Senate and 
in the House of Representatives, and voting yon, 

r iflemen of the South, down. We propose to 
it in no spirit of unkindness, and we do not be¬ 
lieve that you will dissolve the Union if we repeal 
the laws under colour of which women may be 
dragged along the streets of the national capital. 

Then, sir, we believe that over the Territories 
of the United States we have absolute power and 
jurisdiction. I wish to read to you from a sound 
Democratic authority on this point, and you know 
* in'my State the tendency is towards democracy. 
I hold in my hand resolutions written by. the 
chairman of the National Democratic Committee 
of the United States, the Hon. B. E. Hallett, a 
gentleman of talents and national reputation, or h~ 
would not have been placed in a position so high- 
a gentleman who was appointed District Attorney 
by the present Administration. And, sir, this 


Sir, the people of Massachusetts most heartily 
respond to this resolution, proposed by the chair¬ 
man of the National Democratic Committee, and 
adopted by six hundred Massachusetts Democrats 
with shouts of applause : 

“ Resolved, That by common law and common sense, 
as well as by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters), 
the state of slavery is a mere municipal regulation, 
founded upon and limited to the verge of the territo¬ 
rial law—that is, the limits of the State creating it. 

; Resolved, therefore, That, as slavery does not exist | 
any municipal law in the new Territories, and Con- 
ss has no power to institute it, the local laws of any 
. te authorizing slavery can never be transported 
there, nor can slavery exist there but by a local law of 
the Territories, sanctioned by Congress, or the legis¬ 
lative act of a State in its sovereign capacity.” 

Now, sir, we, in Massachusetts, agree with 
these resolutions. We believe we have the power 
to abolish slavery in all the Territories of the 
Union; that, if slavery exists there, it exists by 
the permission and sanction of the Federal Go¬ 
vernment, and we are responsible for it. We are 
favour of its abolition wherever we are morally 
1 legally responsible for its existence. 

We of Massachusetts believe the Fugitive Slave I 
Act of 1850 an inhuman and unconstitutional en¬ 
actment, and we are in favour of its immediate 
and unconditional repeal. The extradition of fugi¬ 
tives from labour should be left to the States, 
where, we believe, the Constitution leaves it. I 
assure Senators from the South that we do not 
propose to interfere in any way whatever with 
i slavery in the States; but we are in favour of 
abolishing it wherever it exists under the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of Congress—to banish the question from the 
Halls of national legislation. 

T believe, conscientiously, that if slavery should 
be abolished by the National Government in the I 
District of Columbia, and in the Territories, the I 
Fugitive Slave Act repealed, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment relieved from all connection with, or respon¬ 
sibility for the existence of, slavery, these angry 
debates banished from the Halls of Congress, and 
slavery left to the people of the States, that the 
men of the South who are opposed to the existence 
of that institution would get rid of it in their own 
States at no distant day. I believe that if slavery 
is ever peacefully abolished in this country—and 
I certainly believe it will be—it must be abolished 
this way. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] pro¬ 
nounces all the Abolitionists disunionisfcs. If he 
means to include men who think as I think, and 
act as I act, I beg leave to say to that Senator 
that he mistakes us altogether. 

Mr. Douglas. I have a letter in my possession, 
written from Boston, indulging in the most—I 
will not say fulsome terms of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, just elected, in which the chief | 
merit urged is that upon the question of the disso¬ 
lution of the Union that Senator would prove 


Administration leans upon his arm to support it 
in that section of the country. I will read one or 
two of these resolutions; and I wish to say that, 
in regard to them, there is in Massachusetts hardly 
a dissenting vtice. At the time they were written 
and adopted, Mr. Hallett was Chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, and Chairman 
of the State Committee of Massachusetts. They 
were passed on the 19th of September, 1849. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana. Where ? 

Mr. Wilson. In the State Democratic Con¬ 
vention at Springiield, on the 19th ofSeptember, 


Mr. Wilson. All I have to say is, that I 
uttered a word in my life to warrant such an 

Sir, I make no pretensions to any peculiar 
devotion to the Union over other men ; but if I 
know myself, I would sacrifice all of life and of I 
hope to maintain and perpetuate the Union of' 
these States. From boyhood I have dreamed of 
‘ glorious destiny for my country. 1 have wished 
j see the flag of the Union wave in peaceful 
triumph over the North American continent, over 
a Confederacy of free Commonwealths. 1 have so 
much faith in Democratic ideas, so much confi¬ 
dence in the people, that I have no fears from the 
annexation of territory and the extension ®f the 
boundaries of the Republic. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] has , 
undertaken hero to-night to denounce all of us of | 
the N orth, whom he is pleased to call Abolition- 
?, as disunionists. Now, sir, in my judgment, 
part of the Confederacy is more devoted to the 
Union than the State I have the honour in part 
to represent,. I believe that in my. State the 
opinion in iavotir of The Union 
mity. We respond, with all our hearts, to the 
words of Daniel Webster, uttered on this floor, 
i than twenty years ago: “Liberty and union, 
and forever, one and inseparable ! ” But we 
a liberty and Union. The voting anti-slavery 

_of Massachusetts will not be frightened from 

their advocacy of impartial liberty by threats, 
made here or elsewhere, to dissolve the Union. 
These menaces have no terrors for us. We know 
that the people will stand by the Union even if 
slavery should be abolished. 

But the Senator from Illinois tortures our 
expressions of confidence in the stability of the 
Union into designs on our part to plot for its dis¬ 
solution. Sir, the Senator has asserted what he 
cannot believe. That Senator understands the 
sentiments of the people of the Northern States 
[lute too well to mean anything like that. The 
Jtate of Ohio gave seventy thousand majority, at 
the last election, against b'is Nebraska bill. Does 
the Senator believe the intelligent people of Ohio, 
who gave that majority of seventy thousand—or 
eiglity-four thousand, as the Senator at my side 
[Mr. Chase] reminds me—are enemies of this 
Union ? He knows they would shed their blood 
this day quite as freely as he himself, or any other 
Senator, to perpetuate the Union. The great 
State of New York gave an almost uncounted 
majority in opposition to the Nebraska hill. Does 
the Senator believe that the intelligent freemen of 
New York are opposed to this Union? The 
State I represent on the floor of the Senate gave 
more than one hundred thousand majority against 
the Nebraska bill, at the last election. I do not 
know one disunionist among them all. Hundreds; 
of the men the Senator pronounces hostile to the! 
Union have perilled their lives and shed their 
blood in defence of the country. 

Allusions have been made to the recent elec¬ 
tions. The Senator from Illinois has been pleased 
to say here that, in his opinion, Know-Nothingism: 
has swept the Northern States, and not opposition* 
to the Nebraska bill. It is not my purpose to! 
underrate the power and influence of the organiza¬ 
tion to which he refers. I will say to that Senator, 
however, that the first State to vote after the in¬ 
troduction of the Nebraska bill was the President’! 
own State. It was my fortune to travel mori 
than one thousand miles in that my native State, 
a few days preceding the election. I know some¬ 
thing of the sentiments and wishes of the people,; 
and I say that the supporters of the Administra¬ 
tion did not dare in New Hampshire to defend the 
Nebraska bill. They denied it to be c" 5 “ , ”“ 

the canvass, ana uy So — .. 

selves from utter defeat, but they were not able to 
secure the Legislature of the State, so as to elect 
their Senators. The State of Connecticut voted 
early in April. I do not believe there was then a 
single man, in either of these States, whom you 
might designate as a Know-Nothing. Sofar as 
my own State is concerned, although the Know- 
Nothing party, ashe calls it—the American party ^ 
—have taken no position on the subject of slavery 
at all, yet the sentiment of that State approaches 
unanimity, and I do not know a Nebraska man 
in the Legislature, and I am sure there is not a 
Nebraska man in the delegation of the House, 
and on the floor of the Senate we are a unit upon 
that measure. [A voice. “No doubt about 
that.’’] As to the organization of the American 
party, in some sections it has had influence in 
fevour of freedom, in other sections it has been 
hostile to freedom. 

Mr. Douglas. The Senator says that in some 
sections they have been in favour of freedom, and 
in other sections hostile. Will he show me where 
they have supported a Nebraska manjn any one 
district of America ? 

Mr. Wilson. I understand they elected a Ne¬ 
braska man in your district, sir (Mr. Geyer, in the 
chair), and defeated Col. Benton, who was opposed 
to the Nebraska bill. „ , __ 

Mr. Douglas. I am speaking of the Free 
States. Have they been for Nebraska men for 
the Legislature, or for Congress, in any district ** 
the Free States ? 

Mr. Wilson. I cannot speak for districts out 
of my Own State. I should regret to hear that 
any adherent of the American party supported 
the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Douglas. Did they in your own State 
Mr. Wilson. No, sir. I beg leave to tell the 
Senator from Illinois we cannot run any other 
than an anti-Nebraska man and get any votes 


1849. They were published in the Boston Post, 
the leading Democratic organ of New England, 
then, and now, edited by Col. Greene, a gentlemau 
who was appointed Navy Agent by the present 
Administration. 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in every 
form and colour, and in favour of freedom and free 
soil, wherever man lives throughout God’s heritage, 


;ntal power to either the Senator from Indiana 

myself—men who are scarcely inferior, in that 
respect, to any Senators upon this floor. But, 
sir, suppose the Senator from Indiana succeeds in 
establishing the inferiority of that despised race, 
is mental inferiority a valid reason for the per¬ 
petual oppression of a race? Is the mental, 
moral or physical inferiority of *man a just cause 
of oppression in republican and Christian Ame¬ 
rica? Sir,is this Democracy? Is it Christi¬ 
anity ? Democracy cares for the poor, the lowly, 
the humble. Democracy demands that the 
panoply of just and equal laws shall shield and 
protect the weakest of the sons of men. Sir, 
these are strange doctrines to hear uttered in the 
Senate of republican America, whose political in¬ 
stitutions are based upon the fundamental idea 
that “ all men are created equal.” If the African 
race is inferior, this proud race of ours should 
educate and elevate it, and not deny to those who 
belong to it the rights of our common humanity. 

The Senator from Indiana boasts that his State 
imposes a fine upon the white man that gives em¬ 
ployment to the free black man. I am not sur¬ 
prised at the degradation of the coloured people 
of Indiana, who ate compelled to live under such 
inhuman laws, and oppressed by the public senti¬ 
ment that enacts and sustains them. I thank 
God, sir, Massachusetts is not dishonoured by 
such laws! In Massachusetts we have about 
seven thousand coloured people. They have the 
same rights that we have; they go to our free 
schools, they enter all the business and professional 
relations of life, they yote in our elections, and in 
intelligence and character are scarcely inferior to 
the citizens of this proud and peerless race whose 
superiority we have heard so vauntingly pro¬ 
claimed to-night by the Senators from Tennessee 
[Mr. Jones] and Indiana [Mr. Pettit.] 

Now, sir, I assure Senators from the South, 
that we of the free States mean to change our 
policy. I tell yon, frankly, just how we feel and 
just what we propose to do. We mean to with¬ 
draw from these Halls that class of public men 
who have betrayed us and deceived you; men who 
have misrepresented us, and not dealt frankly 
with you. And we intend to send men into these 
Halls who will truly represent us and deal justly 
with you. We mean, sir, to place in the councils 
of the nation men who, in the words of Jefferson, 
“ have sworn on the altar of God eternal hostility 
tp every kind of oppression of the mind and body 
of man.” Yes, sir, we mean to place in the na¬ 
tional councils men who cannot be seduced by the 
blandishments, or deterred by the threats of power; 
men who will fearlessly maintain our principles. 
I assure Senators from the South that the people 
of the North entertain for them and their people 
no feelings of hostility ; but they will no longer 
consent to be misrepresented by their own repre¬ 
sentatives. nor proscribed for their fidelity to free¬ 
dom. This determination of the people of the 
North has manifested itself during the past few 
months in acts not to be misread by the country. 
The stem rebuke administered to faithless North¬ 
ern representatives, and the annihilation of old 
and powerful political organizations, should teach 
Senators that the days of waning power are upon 
them. This action of the people teaches the les¬ 
son, which I hope will be heeded, that political 
combinations can no longer be successfully made 

suppress the sentiments of the people. 

Mr. Benjamin. I should be exceedingly un¬ 
willing to disturb the course of the Senator’s argu¬ 
ment, or interrupt his speech ; but, as he is giving 
us what certainly is very interesting to the coun¬ 
try, an exposition of those views which he enter¬ 
tains, and of which he is the exponent on this 
floor, would the honourable Senator he kind 
enough to state—that we may understand fully his 
views and those of his party—whether, in confor¬ 
mity with the principles of that party, if a Terri¬ 
torial organization were now superseded by a 
State constitution in any of the Ten^ories of this 
i-Qau>n_ancLte .that constitution, the people of the 
I State should adopt slavery as one of their domestic 
institutions, it would be consistent with his prin¬ 
ciples to admit that State into the Union with 
that constitution ? 

Mr. Wilson. I will answer the Senator 
frankly. I stand here ready to answer any ques¬ 
tions put by the Senator from Louisiana, or any 
other Senator. The party with which I act is a 
new organization. It has, so far as I know, in 
Massachusetts, and in all the other States, never 
expressed any opinions or assumed any position 
on the question of slavery. I cannot, therefore, 
speak for it. The members of that party in my 
own State, in their individual capacity, would be 
decidedly opposed to the admission of slave States 
into the Union. 

Mr. Benjamin. I shall trouble the gentleman 
with one more question, if he will permit me. I 
will ask that Senator if, frankly and conscien¬ 
tiously, he believes that, in the event of the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law, the State and people of 
Massachusetts would adopt effective measures by 1 
which fugitive slaves from the South would be 
captured and returned to their owners ? 

Mr. Wilson. I believe that if the Fugitive 
Slave Act should be repealed, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts will fulfil her constitutional obli¬ 
gations, but she will do it in her 
to protect fully the rights of every 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Benjamin. I fear the Senator may think 
that these interrogatories are unfair encroachments 
upon his time, and I shall not push them, if they 
are unpleasant to him. 

Mr. Wilson. Not at all, sir; lam ready to 
answer. 

Mr. Benjamin. I should like to understand if,, 
under his own convictions, under the principles; 
entertained by those whom he represents, or by 
the population of the State of Massachusetts* he 
really believes that, in the event of the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave law, a fugitive slave would be; 
captured and restored to his southern owner, under’ 
any circumstances ? 

Mr. Wilson. I certainly cannot say what 
Massachusetts would do, under any circumstances; 
that may happen. But I will say that, in my ! 
judgment, she would fulfil the obligations which 
the Constitution imposes upon her. 

Mr. Benjamin. That is a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Weller, of California. Yes, if they would! 
only do it; I do not believe they would [laughter].! 

Mr. Wilson. I have confidence in the fidelity 
of the people of Massachusetts to the obligations' 
1 -tkeroL.by.the Constitut ion of the; 


way, so a 
withinhe 


realize the responsibilities and duties imposed 
upon them by the condition of the country. 
They feel that the hand of proscription has been 
laid upon them, and they will no longer consent 
to he proscribed for holding opinions sanctioned 
by patriotism, humanity and religion. 

These sentiments and opinions are the matured 
convictions of my judgment; and while I have a 
seat in this Chamber I, shall adhere to them with 
fidelity, and support them with firmness. I hope 
at all times to meet honourable Senators from the 
South iu a spirit of kindness and conciliation; 
hut no fear of denunciation, reproach or ridicule, 
here or elsewhere, no hope of personal influence 
or political power, will ever deter me from the 
vindication of opinions which my heart and con¬ 
science approve. 

SPEECH OF MR. SUMNER. 

Mr. President : On a former occasion, 
slavery was about to clutch one of its triumphs, 
I rose to make my final opposition to it at mid¬ 
night. It is no w the same hour.' Slavery is again 
pressing for its accustomed victory, which I again 
undertake for the moment to arrest. It is hardly 
an accidental conjunction which thus constantly 
brings slavery and midnight together. 

Since eleven o’clock tins forenoon, wteve been 
in our seats, detained by the dominant majority, 
which, in subservience to slavery, has refused- to 
postpone this question or to adjourn. All ether 
things are neglected. The various public inte¬ 
rests, which, at this late stage of the session, all 
press for attention, are put aside. According to 
the usages of the Senate, Friday is dedicated to 
the consideration of private claims. I have been 
accustomed to call it our day of justice, and I have 
been glad that, since these matters are referred to, 
us, at least one day in the week has been thus 
set apart. But slavery grasps this whole day, and 
changes it to a day of injustice. By the Calendar, 
which I now hold in my hand, it appears that, at 
this moment, upwards of seventy-five private bills, 
with which are associated the hopes and fears of 
widows and orphans, and of all who come to Con- 
ss for relief, are on your table neglected, aye, 

, sacrificed to the bill which is now urged with 
so much pertinacity. Like Juggernaut, the bill 
is] driven over prostrate victims. . And here is 
another sacrifice to slavery. 

But I do not adequately expose the character 
of this bill when I say it is a sacrifice to slavery. 
It is a sacrifice to slavery in its most odious form. 
Bad as slavery may be, it is not so bad as hunting 
slaves. There is a seeming apology for slavery at 
home, in the States where it prevails, founded on 
the difficulties in the position of the master and 
the relations of personal attachment which it 
sometimes excites ; but every apology fails when 
you seek again to enslave the fugitive whom the 
master could not detain by duress or by kindness; 
and who, by courage and intelligence, under the 
guidance of the N orth star, has achieved a happy ] 
freedom. Sir, there is a wide difference between 
a slaveholder and a slave-hunter. 

But the bill before you is to aid in the chase of 
slaves. This is its object. This is its “ being) 
end and aim.” And this bill, with this object, i; 
pressed upon the Senate by the honourable Sena¬ 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Toueey]. Not from 
slave soil, but from free soil, comes this effort. A 
Senator from the North—a Senator from New 
England—lends himself to the work, and, with 
unnatural zeal, helps to bind still stronger the fet¬ 
ters of the slave. 

Mr. Rusk, of Texas. Will the honourable 
Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. Sumner. Certainly. 

Mr. Rusk. I ask him to point out the words 
this bill where slavery is mentioned. 

Mr. Sumner. I am glad the Senator from 
Texas has asked the question, for it brings atten¬ 
tion at once to the true character of this bill. I 
know its language well, and also its ph^Msible title. 

,-- , On itg fa.ee it purports to be “ amilSSKp protect 

domestio [officers and other poreods acting uiUeibvrO author¬ 
ing ririn-1 jty of the United States ” ; and itijn-oecieds to pro¬ 
vide for the transfer of certain proceedings from 
the State Courts to the Cireuit Courts of the 
United States. And yet, sir, by the admission 
of this whole debate, stretching from noon to mid¬ 
night, it is a bill to bolster up the Fugitive Slave 
Act. 

Mr. Rusk. I have not listened to the debate, 
but I ask the Senator to point out in the bill the 
place where slavery is mentioned. If the Consti¬ 
tution and laws appoint officers and require them 
to discharge duties, will he abandon them to the 
mob ? 

Mr. Sumner. The Senator asks me to point 
out any place in this bill where “ slavery” is men¬ 
tioned. Why, sir, this is quite unnecessary. I 
might ask the Senator to point out any place in 
the Constitution of the United States where 
slavery,” is mentioned, or where the word 
slave ” can be found, and he could not do it. 

Mr. Rusk. That is evading the question. I 
asked the Senator to point out in the bill the 
clause where slavery is mentioned. The bill pro¬ 
poses to protect officers of the United States, 
whom you appoint, in discharging their duties. 


If they are to be left unprotected, repeal your law. 

Mr. Sumner. I respond to the Senator, with 
all my heart, “ repeal your law.” Yes, sir, repeal 
the Fugitive Act which now requires the support 
of supplementary legislation. Remove this ground 
of offence. And before I sit down, I hope to make 
that very motion. Meanwhile, I evade no ques¬ 
tion propounded by the honourable Senator; but 
I do not consider it necessary to show that “ slave- 
mentioned in the bill. It may not be found 
n name; but slavery is the very soul of the 


Hill. 


Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana. 1 think, Mr. 
President, I have a right to set the record straight 
upon that point. I rose in the Senate on the 
occasion referred to, as will be perfectly well 
recollected by every Senator present, and put a 
respectful question to the Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts. Instead of a reply to my question, he 
put a question to me, which I answered, and then 
I put my question. Instead of replying to that, 
he again put a question to me. Considering that 
as an absolute evasion of the question which I put 
to Mm, I declined having anything further to say 
in the discussion. I was not here submitting to 
an interrogatory from the gentleman. I put to 
him a respectful question. He preferred to put 
one to me instead of answering mine. I yielded 
and answered; and when I again repeated mine, 
he continued interrogating me. It was obvious 
to evefy Senator present that he evaded an answer 
to my question, and T therefore let the matter 
drop. 

Mr. Sumner. The Senator from Louisiana 
will pardon me if I suggest that there is an in 
trovertible fact which shows that the evasion 
on his part. The record testifies not only that he 
did not reply, but that I was cut off from reply¬ 
ing by the efforts and votes of himself and friends. 
Let him consult the Congressional Globe and he 
will find it all there. I can conceive that it might 
have been embarrassing to him to reply, for, had 
he declined to sustain a bill to carry out the clause 
in question, it would have been awkward, at least, 
to vindicate the Fugitive Slave Act, which is 
derived from an identical source in the Constitu¬ 
tion. And yet there are Senators on this floor 
who, careless of the flagrant inconsistency, vindi¬ 
cate the exercise of power by Congress under the 
“ fugitive ” clause, while their own States at home 
deny to Congress any power under the associate 
clause, on the “ privileges of citizens,” assume to 
themselves a complete right to determine the 
extent of its obligations, and ruthlessly sell into 
slavery coloured citizens of the North. 

, Mr. Butler, of South Carolina. Does the 
Senator allude to my State ? 

Mr. Rusk. No; to mine. 

Mr. Butler. If he means South Carolina, I 
will reply to him. This is about the fourth time, 
I think, that the Senator, and his predecessor [Mr. 
Winthrop] before him, have alluded to the laws 
of South Carolina. If that be Ms allusion, I intend 
to give some facts in relation to the subject, of 
which I have put myself in possession since Mr. 
■Winthrop formerly brought it here for discussion. 
If the Senator intends to allude to South Carolina, 
let Mm say so. 

Mr. Sumner. I do allude to South Carolina, 
and also to other Southern States; but especially 
to South Carolina. 

Mr. Rusk. Does the Senator allude to Texas ? 

Mr. Sumner. The Senator had better allow me 
to go on. When I have finished, he can make 
any explanation he thinks necessary. 

Mr. Rusk. I will not take the trouble; I do 
not think the game is worth the candle. 

Mr. Sumner. Very well. The Senator 
do as he pleases. But let me say, that if I allude 
to these States, it is not to bring up and array the 
hardships of individual instances, but simply to 
show the position occupied by them on a constitu¬ 
tional question identical with that involved in the 
Fugitive Act. And now, at the risk of repetition, 
if I can have your attention for a brief moment, 
without interruption, I will endeavour to state 
anew this argument. 

The rules of interpretation, applicable to the 
clause of the Constitution, securing to “ the citi¬ 
zens of each State all privileges and immunities of I 
citizens in the several States,” ate equally appli¬ 
cable to its associate clause, forming a part of the 
same section, iu the same article, and providing 
tthat “ persons held to servjce or labour ia one 
[ State, under tne raws thereof, escaping into an- j 
other, shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such serviceor labour maybe due. Of 
this there can be no doubt. 

If one of these clauses is regarded as a compact 
between the States, to be carried out by them re¬ 
spectively, according to their interpretation of its 
obligations, without any intervention of Congress, 
then the other must be so regarded ; nor can any 
legislative power be asserted by Congress under 
one clause which is denied under the other. This 
proposition cannot be questioned. Now mark 
the consequences. 

Congress, in abstaining from all exercise of 
power under the first clause, when required thereto 
in order to protect the liberty of coloured citizens, 
while it has assumed, power under the second 
clause, in order to obtain the surrender of fugitive 
slaves, has shown an inconsistency, which becomes 
more monstrous when it is considered that, in the 
one case, the general and commanding interests of 
liberty [have been neglected, while in the other 
the peculiar and subordinate interests of slavery 
have been carefully secured ; and such an exercise 
of power is an alarming evidence of that influence 
of slavery in the national Government which has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be over¬ 
thrown. 

Looking more precisely at these two clauses, 
we shall arrive at the true conclusion. Ac¬ 
cording. to the express words of the Consti¬ 
tution, in the tenth amendment, “ the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitu¬ 
tion, nor proMbited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or tp the peo¬ 
ple ” ; and sinee no powers are delegated to the 
Inited States in the clause relating to “ the pri- 


[Laughter]. 


The Senator from Indiana [Mr Pettit] has 
made a long argument to-night to prove the in¬ 
feriority of the African race. Wen, sir, I have 
no contest with the Senator upon that question. 
I do not claim for that race intellectual equality; 
but I say to the Senator from Indiana that I 
know men of that race who are quite equal 


Mr. Rusk, of Texas. Will the honourable 
Senator allow me to interrupt Mm a moment % 
As he is explaining the opinions of a new party, 
which will be important for good or evil, I desire 
to ask him a few questions. First, does that 
party regard the States and their citizens as equal; 
in rights under the Constitution? 

Mr. Wilson. So far as I know the sentiments 
of the members of that party, they regard the 
sovereign States of this Union as equals under 
the Constitution. This is the true American 
doctrine ; and I certainly think they will go for 
the equality of the citizens of all the States. 

Mr. Rusk. I desire to ask Mm another ques¬ 
tion, although I assure him I am reluctant to in¬ 
terrupt Mm. Does that party recognise the right 
in Congress to exclude, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, the citizens of any State from equal rights 
of person and property in any of the Territories 
of the United States? 

Mr. Wilson. So far as the party with which 
I act in Massachusetts is concerned, it has never 
taken any position upon this subject; but I will 
say that I do not know a man in the ranks of that 
party who does not believe that the Congress of 
the United States alone has the power to legislate 
for those Territories, and that nobody has a right 
to carry a slave there and keep him in bondage 
without the permission of Congress.. In my 
opinion, Congress has no right to establish slavery 
in the Territories, or to allow the people to estab¬ 
lish it. 

Mr. Rusk. My question is answered. 

Mr. Wilson. I have spoken, Mr. President, 

no spirit of unkindness towards our fellow-citi¬ 
zens of the South, of the sentiments, feelings and 
purposes of the people of the North. I do not 
refer to the action of political parties. I refer to 
the people without distinction of party. Party 
combinations are not strong enough to repress the ] 
utterance, or to control the action, of the pe'ople 
aroused at last to the vindication of their rights. 
If politicians here, or elsewhere, believe they can 
make any political combinations that shall ignore 


Mr. Rusk rose. 

Mr. Sumner. The Senator has interrupted me 
several times; he may do it more; but, perhaps, 
he had better let me go on. 

Mr. Rusk. I understand the Senator; but 11 
make no boast of that sort. 

Mr. Sumner. Very well. At last I maybe 
allowed to proceed. Of the bill in question, I 
have little to say. Its technical character has 
been exposed by various Senators, and especially 
by my valued friend, the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 
Chase], who opened this debate. Suffice it to ; 
say, that it is an intrusive and offensive encroach¬ 
ment on State Rights, calculated to subvert the 
power of the States in the protection of the liber¬ 
ties of their citizens. This consideration alone 
would be ample to secure its rejection, if the 
| Se5Ss^tfe a to]f' vf er ^so ^en avowed by 
attachment to slavery. But on these'Ynmgsyj 
although well worthy of attention, I do not dwell. 
Objectionable as the bill may be on this ground, 
it becomes much more so when I regard it as an 
effort to bolster up the Fugitive Slave Act. 

. Of this act it is difficult to speak with modera¬ 
tion. Conceived in defiance of the Constitution, 
and in utter disregard of every sentiment of justice 
and humanity, it should be regarded as an outlaw. 
It may have the form of legislation, but it lacks | 
every essential element of law. I have so often 1 
exposed its character on this floor, that I shall be 
brief now. 

There is an argument against it which has 
especial importance at this moment, when the 
Fugitive Act is made the occasion of a new assault 
on State rights. This very act is an assumption 
by Congress of power not delegated to it under'tlie 
Constitution, and an infraction of rights secured ' 
to the States. You will mark, if you please, the 
double aspect of this proposition, in asserting o™ 
only an assumption of power by Congress, but 
infraction of State Rights. And this proposition, 

I venture to say, defies answer or cavil. Show me, 
sir, if you can, the clause) sentence or word in the 
Constitution which gives to Congress any power 
to legislate on this subject. I challenge honoura-1 
ble Senators to produce it. I fearlessly assert that 
it.canhot be done. The obligations imposed by 
the “ fugitive ” clause, whatever they may be, rest 
upon the States, and not. upon Congress. I do 
■ low undertake to say what these obligations 
, but simply that, whether much or little, they 
rest upon the States. And -this interpretation is 
sustained by the practice of Congress on another 
kindred question. The associate clause touching 
the “privileges of citizens ” has never been made 
a source of power. It will be in the recollec¬ 
tion of the Senate that, during the last session, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Benjamin], 
in answer to a question from me, openly 
admitted that there were laws of the Southern 
States, bearing hard upon coloured citizens of the 


vileges and immunities of citizens,” or in the_ 

eiate clause of the same section, relating to the 
surrender of “ persons held to service or labour,” 
therefore all legislation by Congress under either 
clause must be an assumption of undelegated 
powers, and an infraction of rights secured to the 
States respectively, or to the people ; and such, I 
have already said, is the Fugitive Slave Act. 

I might go further, and, by the example of 
South Carolina, vindicate to Massachusetts, and 
every other State, the right to put such interpre¬ 
tation upon the “ fugitive ” clause as it shall think 
proper. The Legislature of South Carolina, in a 
serFs of resolutions, adopted in 1844, asserts the 
following proposition : 

Resolved, That free negroes and persons of colour 
not citizens of the United States within the mean¬ 
ing of (he Constitution, which confers upon the citi¬ 
zens of one State the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens of the several States.” 

^distinct assumption of a right todeter- 
Constitution are applicable. Now, training-cmr 
be clearer than this: If South Carolina may 
determine for itself whether the clause relating to 
the privileges and immunities of citizens ” be 
applicable to the coloured citizens of the several 
States, and may solemnly deny its applicability, 
then may Massachusetts, and every other State, 
determine for itself whether the other clause relat¬ 
ing to the surrender of “ persons held to service or 
labour,” be really applicable to fugitive slaves, 
id may solemnly deny its applicability. 

Mr. President, I have said enough to show the 
usurpation by Congress under the “fugitive” 
clause of the Constitution, and to warn you against 
renewing this usurpation. But I have left un¬ 
touched those other outrages, plentiful as words, 
which enter into the existing Fugitive Slave Act, 
.__ o-o +V.O denial nf trial hv iurv : the 


the issues forced upon the people of the free State, North, which were unconstitutional; but when 
I tell them frankly that they will ignominiously pressed the honourable Senator with the question ] 

foil. The people of the North are beginning to whether he would introduce or sustain a bill to 1 


nor virtue, when, with mistaken force, bent to this 
purpose, can avail. I assert confidently, sir, and 
ask the Senate to note my assertion, that there is 
no court, howsoever endowed with judicial quali¬ 
ties, or surrounded by public confidence, which 
is strong enough to lift this act into any perma¬ 
nent consideration or respect. It may seem, for 
a moment, to accomplish the feat. Its decision 
may be enforced amidst tears and agonies. A 
” ”- may be reduced anew to slavery. 


among wMch are the denial of trial by jury ; the 
denial of the writ of habeas corpus; the authori¬ 
zation of judgment on ex parte evidence, without 
the sanction of cross-examination; and the sur¬ 
render of the great question of human freedom to 
be determined by a mere commissioner, who, ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the Constitution, 
is grossly incompetent to any such service. I 
have also left untouched the hateful character of 
this enactment as a bare-faced subversion of every 
principle of humanity and justice. And now, 
sir, we are asked to lend ourselves anew to this 
enormity, worthy only of indignant condemnation; 
we. are asked to impart new life to tMs pretended 
law, tMs false act of Congress, this counterfeit 
enactment, this monstrosity of legislation, which 
draws no life from the Constitution, as it clearly 
draws no life from that Supreme Law which is the 
essential fountain of life to every human law. . 

riir, the bill before you may have the sanction 
of Congress ; and in yet other ways yon may seek 
fio sustain the Fugitive Slave Act. But it will 
be! in vain. You undertake what no legislation 
capAccomplish. Courts, too, may come forward 
and* lend it their sanction. All this, too, will be 
in vain. I respect the learning of judges;. I 
reverence the virtue, more than learning, by which 
their lives are often adorned. But nor learning 


fellow-mi 

But all will be in vain. The act cannot be upheld. 
Anything so entirely vile, so absolutely atrocious, 
would drag an angel down. Sir, it must drag 
down every court which, in an evil hour, ventures 
to sustain it. 

And yet, sir, in zeal to support this enormity, 
Senators have not hesitated to avow a purpose to 
break down the recent legislation of States calcu¬ 
lated to shield the liberty of their citizens. “ It 
is difficult,” says Burke, “ to frame an indictment 
against a whole people.” But here in the Senate, 
where are convened the jealous representatives of 
the State, we have heard whole States arraigned, 1 
as if already guilty of crime. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Benjamin], in plaintive tones,has 
set forth the ground of proceeding, and more than 
one sovereign State has been summoned to judg¬ 
ment. It would be easy to shlwlfiSj^a critical; 
inquiry, that this whole charge is without founda¬ 
tion, and that all the legislation so much con¬ 
demned is as clearly defensible under the Consti¬ 
tution as it is meritorious in purpose. Sir, the 
only crime of these States is, that liberty has been 
placed before, slavery. Follow the charge, point 
by point, and this will be apparent. In securing 
to every person claimed as a slave the protection 
of trial by jury and the habeas corpus, they simply 
provide safeguards, strictly within the province of 
every State, and rendered necessary by the usur¬ 
pation of the Fugitive Act,' In securing the aid 
of counsel to every person claimed as a slave, they 
but perform a kindly duty, which no phrase or 
word in the Constitution can be tortured to con¬ 
demn. In visiting with severe penalties every 
malicious effort to reduce a fellow-man to slavery, 
they respond to the best feelings of the human 
heart. In prohibiting the use of the county jails 
and buildings, as barracoons and slave-pens; in 
prohibiting all public officers, holding the commis¬ 
sion of the State, in any capacity—whether as 
chief justice or justice of the peace, whether as 
Governor or constable—from any service as a 
slave-hunter; in prohibiting the volunteer militia 
of the State, in its organized form, from any such 
service, the States simply exercise a power under 
the Constitution, recognised by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, even while upholding 
slavery, in the fatal Prigg case, by positive pro¬ 
hibition, to withdraw its own officers from f 
offensive business. 

For myself, let me say that I look with 
pleasure on any possibility of conflict between the 
State and N ational jurisdictions; but I trust that, 
if the interests of freedom so require, the States, 
will not hesitate. From the beginning of this 
controversy, I have sought, as I still seek, to 
awaken another influence, which, without the pos¬ 
sibility of conflict, will be mightier than any act 
of Congress and the sword of the N ational Go¬ 
vernment. I mean an enlightened, generous, 
humane, Christian public opinion, which shall 
blast with contempt, indignation, and abhorrence, 
all who, in whatever form, or under whatever 
name, undertake to be agents in enslaving a fellow- 
man. Sir, such an opinion you cannot bind or 
subdue. Against its subtle, pervasive influence, 
your legislation and the decrees of courts will be 
powerless. Already in Massachusetts, I am 
proud to believe, it begins to prevail; and the 
itive Act will soon be there a dead ’ " 
r. President, since things are so, it 
to remove this act from our statute-book, that it 
may no longer exist as an occasion of ill-will and 
a point of conflict. Let the Nyrth be relieved 
from tms usurpation, and the first step will be 
waken towards permanent harmony. The Senator 
1 from Louisiana [Mr. Benjamin} has proclaimed 
anew to-night what he has before declared on this 
floor—“ that slavery is a subject with which the 
Federal Government has nothing to do.” I thank 
him for teaching the Senate that word. True, 
most true, sir, ours is a Government of freedom, 
which has nothing to do with slavery. This is 
the doctrine which I have ever maintained, and 
which I am happy to find recognised in form, if 
not iu reality, by the Senator from Louisiana. 
The Senator then proceeded to declare that “ all 
ttiat the South asks is to be let alone.” That re¬ 
quest is moderate. And I say for the North, that 
all that we ask is to be let alone. Yes, sir, let ns 
alone. Do not involve us in the support of slavery. 
Hug the viper to your bosoms, if you perversely 
will, within your own States, until it stings you 
to a generous remorse, but do not compel us to 
hug it too; for this, I assure yon, we will not do. 

But the Senator from Louisiana, with these 
professions on Ms lips, proceeds to ask, doubtless, 
with complete sincerity, but in strange forgetful¬ 
ness of the history of our country: “ l)id we ever 
bring this subject into Congress?” Yes, sir, 
that was Ms inquiry, as if there had been any 
moment from the earliest days of the Republic 
when the supporters of slavery had ceased to 
bring this subject into Congress. Almost from 
the beginning it has been there, through the exer¬ 
cise of usurped power, nowhere given under the 
Constitution, for I am glad to believe that the 
Constitution of my country contains no words 
out of which slavery, or the power to support 
slavery, can be derived; and this conclusion, I 
doubt not, will yet be affirmed by the Courts. 
And yet, the honourable Senator asks : “ Did we 
ever bring this subject into Congress?” The 
answer shall be plain and explicit. Sir, you 
brought slavery into Congress when, shortly after 
the adoption of the Constitution, you sanctioned 
it in the District of Columbia, within the national 
iurisdiction, and adopted that barbarous slave 
code, stiii extant on your statute-book, which the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Gillette] has so 
eloquently exposed to-night. Yon brought slavery 
i;to Congress, when at the sume period you ac¬ 
cepted the cession of Territories from North Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, now constituting State of the 
Union, with conditions in favour of slavery, and 
thus began to sanction slavery in Territories within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. You 
brought slavery into Congress when, at different 
times, you usurped a power not given by the Con¬ 
stitution, over fugitive slaves, and by most offen¬ 
sive legislation thrust your arms into distant; 
Northern homes. You brought slavery into Con- 
tionai shield over a ir4liif'o'r?ncfoM^'of’>M | 
United States, wMch on the coast of Congo you 
justly brand as “piracy.” . You brought slavery 
into Congress when, from time to time, you sought 
to introduce new States with slaveholding consti¬ 
tutions into the National Union. And,permit me 
to say, sir, you brought slavery into Congress 
when you- called upon it, as you have done even 
at this very session, to pay for slaves, and thus, 
in defiance of a cardinal principle of the Consti¬ 
tution, made the National Government recognise 
property in men. And yet the Senator from 
Louisiana, with strange simplicity, says that the 
South only asks to be let alone. Sir, the honourable 
Senator only borrows the language of the North, 
which, at each of these usurpations, exclaims, 

“ Let us alone.” And let me say, frankly, that 
peace can never prevail until you do let us alone 
—until this subject of slavery is banished from 
Congress by the triumph of freedom—until slavery 
is driven from its usurped foothold, and freedom 
made national instead of sectional—and until the 
National Government is brought back to the pre¬ 
cise position it occupied on the jiay that Wash¬ 
ington took ““jjtat 


first oath as President of the 
United States, when there was no Fugitive Act, 
and the national flag, as it floated over tlie na¬ 
tional territory within the jurisdiction of Congress, 
nowhere covered a single slave. 

And now, sir, as an effort in the tree direction 
of the Constitution ; in the hope of beginning the 
divorce of the National Government from slavery, 
to remove all occasion for the proposed mea-! 
„„„ under consideration, I shall close what I have 
to say with a motion to repeal the Fugitive Act. 
Twice already, since I have had the honour of a 
seat on this floor, I have pressed that question to 
a vote, and I mean to press it again to-night. 
After the protracted discussion, involving the 
character of this enactment, such a motion seems 
logically to belong to this occasion, and may fitly 
close its proceedings. 

At a former session, on introducing this propo¬ 
sition, I discussed it at length, in an argument, 


which I fearlessly assert has never been answered, 
and now, in tMs debate, I have already touched 
upon various objections. There are yet other 
things which might be urged. I might exMbit 
the abuses which have occurred under the Fugitive 
Act; the number of free persons it has doomed to 
slavery; the riots it has provoked; the brutal con¬ 
duct of its officers; the distress it has scattered ; 
the derangement of business it has caused; inter¬ 
fering even with the administration of justice, 
changing court-houses into barracks and barra¬ 
coons, and filling streets with armed men, amidst 
which law is silent. All these things I might ex¬ 
pose. But, in these hurried moments, I forbear. 
Suffice it to say, that the proposition to repeal the 
existing Fugitive Act stands on adamantine 
grounds, which no debate in opposition can shake. 

There are considerations belonging to the pre¬ 
sent period wMch give new strength to this propo¬ 
sition. Public Opinion, which, under a popular 
Government, makes and unmakes laws, and which, 
for a time, was passive and acquiescent, now lifts 
itself everywhere in the States where the act is 
sought to be enforced, and demands a change. 
Already three States, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Michigan, by formal resolutions presented 
to the Senate, have concurred in this demand. 
The tribunals of law are joining at last with the 
people. The Superior Court of Cindanati, has 
denied the power of Congress over this subject. 
And now, almost while I speak, comes the solemn 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin— 
a sovereign State of this Union—made after ela¬ 
borate argument, on successive occasions, before 
a single judge, and then before the whole bench, 
declaring this act to be a violation of the Consti¬ 
tution. In response to Public Opinion, broad 
and general, if not universal at the North, swell¬ 
ing alike from village and city, from the sea-board 
and lakes—judicially attested, legislatively de¬ 
clared, and represented also by numerous petitions 
from good men without distinction of party—in 
response to this Public Opinion, as well as in 
obedience to my own fixed convictions, I deem it 
my duty not to lose this opportunity of pressing 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act once more 
upon the Senate. I move, sir, to strike out all 
after the enacting clanse in the pending bill, and 
insert instead thereof these words : 

That the act of Congress, approved September 18, 
1850, usually known as the “ Fugitive Slave Act,” be, 
—id the same hereby is, repealed. 

And on this motion I ask the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Butler. Mr. President, I have no idea 
of irritating sectional differences. If gentlemen 
have the opinions which it seems the gentleman 
from Massachusetts entertains, be it so. I assure 
him I do not intend to bandy words with him. 
He talks as if he was disposed to maintain the 
Constitution of the United States; but if I were 
to put to him a question now, I would ask him 
one which he, perhaps, would not answer me 
honestly. 

Mr. Sumner. I will answer any question. 

Mr. Butler. Then I ask you honestly now, 
whether, all laws of Congress being put out of 
the question, you would recommend to Massa¬ 
chusetts to-pass a law to deliver up fugitives from 
slavery ? 

Mr. Sumner. The Senator asks me a ques¬ 
tion, and I answer, frankly, that no temptation, 
no inducement, would draw me in any way to 
sanction the return of any man to slavery. But, 
then, I leave the others to speak for themselves. 
In this respect, I speak for myself. 

Mr. Butler. I do not rise now at all to ques¬ 
tion the right of the gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts to hold Ms seat, under the obligation of the 
Constitution of the United States, with the opi¬ 
nions which he has expressed; but, if I under¬ 
stand him, he means that, whether this law, or 
that law, or any other law prevails, he disregards 
the obligations of the Constitajtion of the United 
States. 

Mr. Sumner. Not at all. That I never said. 
I recognise the obligations of the Constitution. 

Mr. ButIer. But, sit, I will ask that gentleman 
one question: if it devolved upon him, as a repre¬ 
sentative of Massachusetts, all Federal laws being 
put out of the way, would he recommend any law 
for the delivery of a fugitive slave under the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States ? 

Mr. Sumner. Never. 

Mr. Butler. I knew that. 


LABOURS OF PARKER PILLSBURY. 


LIVERPOOL. 

A Lecture on Slavery in America was de¬ 
livered by Parker Pillsbnry, in the chapel of the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, on Wednes¬ 
day evening, Feb. 7th, Rev. Francis Bishop in 
the chair. 

The lecture was a most able and eloquent ex¬ 
position of the essential characteristics of slavery, 
and the sacrilegious outrage it everywhere and 
at all times inflicts upon human nature. Its de¬ 
moralizing and corrupting influences on both 
Church and State in the American Union were 
dwelt upon with great force and power, and the 
ground of the thorough Abolitionists in that coun¬ 
try clearly explained and vindicated as the only 
true and consistent position for those who regard 
slavery as a sin to be at once and forever put 
away. Many parts of the lecture were marked 
with great pathos, and most of the audience were 
at times moved to tears. The attendance was 
large; and though the lecture lasted nearly two 
hours, it was listened to with the deepest attention 
throughout. 

The Rev. W. H. Bonner, Baptist minister, of 
Birkenhead, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Pills- 
bury, in a brief but cordial speech, in the course 
of which he said that he always gloried in the 
name of Baptist, except in connection with Ame¬ 
rican slavery; in that connection he was com¬ 
pelled to feel ashamed of it. He thanked the lec¬ 
turer most heartily for his fidelity, and expressed 
his agreement with him as to the worthlessness of 
any form of Christianity that threw its mantle 
over so great a wrong and iniquity as slavery. 

The Rev. W. H. Channing seconded the mo¬ 
rn in a hopeful speech. Dark as the present 
was, he did not despond. He believed that though 
Mr. Pillsbury, worn down as he was by incessant 
labours in tbe cause of the slave, might not live 
to see the day of complete emancipation, yet that 
many whom he (Mr. P.) had taught and quick¬ 
ened would be permitted to behold the glorious 
consummation. 

The vote was passed with acclamation, and Mr. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 12th, Mr. Pillsbury 
lectured in the Welsh Baptist Chapel, Birken¬ 
head, the Rev. W. H. Bonner in the chair. 

The chapel was well filled, notwithstanding the 
inclement state of the weather, and again, for 
nearly two hours, Mr. Pillsbury spoke with great 
impressiveness and effect, dwelling more particu¬ 
larly on the Fugitive Slave Law and its detestable 
enactments, and on the duty of British Christian 
churches in relation to their co-religionists in Ame¬ 
rica. At the conclusion of Mr. 'Pillsbury’s lec¬ 
ture, the meeting was briefly addressed by Rev. 
R. L. Carpenter, Mr. Powell (formerly of New 
York), Rev. Francis Bishop and Mr. I. B. Cooke. 

WARRINGTON. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 13th, Mr. Pillsbury 
addressed a crowded and enthusiastic meeting in 
the Music Hall, at Warrington, the Mayor of 
the Borough occupying the chair. 

BRISTOL. 

The crowded state of the Liberator’s columns 
last week obliged us to omit a notice of Mr. 
Pillsbury’s recent labours iu England. We re¬ 
joice to be able to say that, no- witte-tending Ms 
labours have lately been increase-.!, and in spite of 
tbe very trying weather, Ms health appears to be 
decidedly better; and there is great ground for 
hope that it will be in a good measure reestab¬ 
lished. A friend abroad gives ’>» following 
account of a lecture which he lafoiy gave at the 
Bristol Atliemeum, to a large a- “ * 

“Mr. P.’s-lecture was deep!-;^impressive, and 
greatly interested his audience, w 5 >o wore of a vwy 
intelligent, thoughtful class, for. i-f, _D. Hill, 
Recorder of Birmingham, took %* vhair, and in¬ 
troduced Mr. Pillsbury to the pvdkmce in a very 
touching speech. He described Mr. P.'a fkWRy 
to the appeals of conscience ana humanity in 
leaving the work of the regular Congregational 
ministry, on which he had entered with every pros¬ 
pect of success, in order to proclaim in the ears 














Christianity. He spoke of Mr. P.’s subsequent 
consecration of his many talents, his health, and 
every outward possession, to the great work of 
awakening his nation to the sin of holding pro¬ 
perty in man; referred to Mr. P.’s ‘ Church as 
it Is,’ from which Mrs. Stowe had drawn exten¬ 
sively in her ‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ &c., 
&c. All these personal considerations were 
enough to bespeak sympathy and attention to 
Mr. P.; but when the subject on which he was 
about to address the meeting was considered, its 
magnitude and atrocity eclipsed all beside itself. 

“Mr. Hill made another speech, full of deep 
feeling, at the close of Mr. P.’s lecture; and Bev. 
Daniel Cooper, an Episcopalian clergyman, said 
.«few strong and hearty words. 

“The relation of the American churches to 
slavery was the prominent topic in Mr. P. 
dress; but he swept over a very wide field, carry- 
- ing every hearer with Mm; touched npon the poli¬ 
tical aspects of the cause, the provisions^ and 
workings of the Fugitive Slave Law, the inter- j 
national slave trade, the American Board of Fo¬ 
reign Missions, &c. &c. 

“ A vote of thanks was passed, at the close of 
the proceedings, to the Bristol and Clifton Anti- 1 
Slavery Society, for getting up this lecture, and 
Mr. P. urged his hearers to strengthen the hands 
of this Society.” 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. E. 
J. Thomas, and was carried by acclamation : 

“Besolved, That this meeting most cordially 
thanks Mr. Parker Pillsbury for his able, eloquent 
and instructive lecture, and desires, also, to record 
its deep sense or the noble and untiring zeal, 
energy and ability with which the American Anti- 
Slavery Society (of wMch Mr. Pillsbury bas 
long beete an able and undaunted member) has 
fought the battle of Humanity against the norri- 
, ble system of slavery in the United States of] 
America.” I 

,_We have .seen a recent letter from Mr. Pills- 

buvy, in winch he speaks of the pleasure he has 
in reading the American Anti-Slavery papers, 
and of his regret that he cannot communicate 
more frequently with their readers by his letters. 
He especially regrets the interruption in his let-1 
ters to the Bugle. 


and were provided with a passage in the . 
car to this city, whence they took their way, last 
evening, by the Fall Elver route to Boston. The 
child was exhibited yesterday to many prominent 
individuals in this city, and. the general sentiment, 
m which we fully concur, was one of astonishment 
that she should ever have been held a slave. She, 
was one of the fairSst and most indisputable 
white children that we have ever seen. 


The following appears in a Missouri J ournal, 
The Lexington Democratic Advocate : 

NEGIiO DOGS .—I would inform the ] 

citizens of Holmes County that I still liave my 

““.-."I to all calls of limiting and aacuwg KUAawai 
NEGROES, at tile; following, rates: For. hunting per day, 


five dollars, or, if I liave to travel any distance, 
will lie charged for, in going and returning, as foi 
and at the Bame rates. Not less than Are <lollo 


LETTER FROM EON. MR. GILLETTE. 


[The following letter from the Hon. Francis 
Gillette was addressed to Mr. Bassett, a coloured 


gentleman in New Haven.] 

Washington, Dee. 30th, 1854. 

Mb. Bassett —Dear Sir: In answer to your 
inquiry whether, in my opinion, it would be safe 
for a free coloured man of the North to visit] 
Washington, I am under the sad necessity 
saying that free persons of colour coming into the i 
National District are presumed by the laws to be { 
absconding slaves, and are liable to be arrested, 
and, if unable to prove their freedom, to be sold 
into slavery for life to pay their jail fees. By the 
law, if a free man of colour is apprehended as a 
runaway slave, he is subjected to all the fees and 
rewards given for apprehending runaways, aDd, 
upon failure to make such payment, is liable to be 
sold as a slave; and, to crown the villainy, the.. 
United States Marshal is constituted the Judge, 
into whose pocket goes the price of blood. In¬ 
stances are numerous in which unclaimed persons 
have been sold, under this law, into lifelong slavery 
—and their price has been received by the Mar¬ 
shal, under the specious pretext of paying their 
expenses, while in prison. 

In relation to your second inquiry—whether, if 
not utterly hazardous for a free coloured man of 
the North to venture into the Capitol, what pre-1 
cautions should be used—I would advise him to | 
take a letter from some prominent citizen of the j 
State from which he might come, setting forth his 
name, character and object or objects in visiting 
the national Metropolis and commending him to 
the kindness of some man residing here, who, 
should he fall into the clutches of the slave-hunting | 
kidnapper and pirate, would interpose for his 


Whether a coloured gentleman would be per¬ 
mitted to attend upon the debates and discussions 
in the Capitol, I can only say there is no rule in 
either House of Congress excluding such persons. 
The galleries are free and unguarded by door¬ 
keepers, and I presume a coloured spectator 
would not be rudely thrust out, though he might 
be annoyed and insulted by 

“ The v/rtmg,the pvovid BTan’s contumely. 

I will add ; in conclusion, that the free coloured 
in this District amount to several thousand, and, 
are, as I understand, to a considerable'extent, the! 
owners of property, which is taxed to support the 
city schools and for other municipal purposes, 
while they are summarily excluded from any par¬ 


ticipation in the benefits of those schools, a 


justice and outrage which are heaped upon-, 

they seem to bear up heroically under their 
wrongs, and demean themselves more virtuously 
than their oppressors; for, while I have been 
pained to see, during my short residence here, 
scores of drunken white men, in all the inter¬ 
mediate conditions, from the hackney coach to the 
gutter, I never have yet seen a drunken coloured 
man, nor any apparently sunken to so low an 
abyss of degradation and shame as a numerous 
class of white profligates and debauchees. These 
observations go to verify a remark of the late Dr. 
Obanning, that we are trampling upon one of the 
best branches of the human family. 

In the hope that the nation may turn and 
piate its great wickedness, before it shall be over¬ 
whelmed by tbe Divine judgments, 

1 remain, truly, your friend, 

'Fbancis Gillette. 


ANOTHER IDA MAY. 


the attack of a polar bear or a rattlesnake simply 
because he has the “ right of way ”; and no man 
chooses to admit into, his house a person infected 
with the plague, or addicted to stealing; merely 
he has a right to do so. The slaveholders, 
hunting slaves, who, when captured, are 
h are acting wantonly and insanely, and . 
at the same time a disturbance among 
peaceable citizens, and ought to be restrained and 
put under guardianship. 

The truth is, however, that Mr. 


said he was unwilling to return to the North, ai 
more than he said, when he was here, that ) 
wanted to return to the South —Boston Tel. 


■ case where the Negroes eome in liefo 
. From fifteen to twenty-five dollars wil 

,. 0 ..iliing, according to the trouble; if the Negro 

i weapons, the charge will be made according to the dif- ; 
ilty had in taking him ; or in case he bills son - 
gs, thejeharge will not be governed by the above 
i explicit to prevent any misunderstanding. T1 
the slave to pay- 11 T 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1855. 


st to'any person having a' slave runaway tiiat 
..c plan is to send for the dogs forthwith when 
-o goes off, if they intend sending at all, and let no ot 
ion go in the direction, if they know which way the t 
v went: as many persons having other negroes ' ' 

■ the track, and failing of success. ' 




ssly fault the dogs. Terms cash. If the mon 
t the time the negro hunted for is caught, 
bound for the money. I can be found at hoi 
at all times, five and a half miles east of Lexington, exce 
hen hunting with the dogs. JOHN LONG. 

Feb. 14, 1855. 

Lexington, in Missouri, is near the frontier of 
Kansas, and so the crowning glory of the patri¬ 
archal system—-negro dogs—is ready-to-hand in 
that country where, according to Mr. Everett, 
slavery could not go. If there be a single reader 
of the Tribune with heart so dark and skull so 
dente as to uphold that system, with its blazing 
pyres and hoUndS #f blood, let him examine the 
simple, unadorned brutality of the above adver¬ 
tisement. John Long, as above named, adver¬ 
tises in a Democratic paper—professedly 
its title-page — nay, more : not an easy-going 
Democratic journal, but a Democratic advocate— 
that is, taking Democracy as the text of its intel¬ 
lectual being, and infusing it into its current dis¬ 
cussions, great and little. Next, John Long ad¬ 
vertises in a paper whose editor has pitched his 
typographical tent in Lexington—a name utterly 
sacred to liberty—a place as dear to the memory 
of America as Marathon was to Greece—an ap¬ 
pellation which the hunters of Kentucky seized 
upon for their settlement of enterprise and heroism, 
as the noblest in our history up to 1775. Vainly 
would the pen attempt to describe the mendacity 
which so defiles the names of Democracy and 
Lexington as to duplicate them in the title of a 
newspaper whose support comes from such adver¬ 
tisements as tbe above blood-hound horrors. For 
five dollars a day John Long will travel any dis¬ 
tance, with his dogs. He wants nearly thirty 
pieces, if he has much trouble in catching the 
victim; and he is “ explicit to prevent any 
understanding ” about requiring pay for Ms 
and his animals’ service, if a negro should kill 
any of them while engaged in the delicate duty 
of extracting a portion of the calf of a human 
leg, or rib-covering, or wbat-not. He is fair- 
spoken. The ndivete of a brigand or a bravo is 
not more perfect than that of John Long and the 
editor of the Lexington Democratic Advocate . 
No: debauch the dog—make Ms native scent for 
food the moans of murder 1 Up and at them, the 
r shivering slaves, sons of poverty and shame, 
i, landless and almost God-forsaken, under the 
labour-saving machinery of hunting them to their 
fastnesses! Nor will John Long let the negro 
go free if the master cannot pay the expenses. 
Perhaps he was inspired to this sense of his dues 
by studying the character of a Commissioner 
Ingraham or Hallett, and would not let the East 
beat him even in tranquil baseness—in the calcu¬ 
lations of price after the exciting pleasures of the 
hunt were over. 

The theory of the softening arts—what is 
worth, when the press of Anglo-Saxondom 
forces diabolism, unknown, in the desperate mean¬ 
ness and cruelty of its details, to the scalping 
savage? He at least scents out Ms victim, and 
runs his mortal risk 1 But the hunter with the 

blood-hounds —-. Compared with Ms trade, 

that of the highwayman is decent and manly.— 
Tribune. 


- Anti-Slavery.—T o the anti-1 

slavery men, if aHy there be, who are disappointed i 
and discouraged \by the apparent slowness with 
which the cause jbf Freedom advances, we com¬ 
mend tbe following extracts from the Mobile 
Evening News : 

“ The success of the Abolitionists, in the recent 
election of United States Senators from the North 
and North-west, is ominous. The party which, 
twenty years ago, was ridiculed in the North for 
the insigmficance of its numbers and fanaticism, 
and treated with contempt in the South, now con¬ 
trols the political destiny of States like New York. 
In the East, North and West, the reverberations ] 
of their cannon echo over MU and valley the 
fiendish joy of their triumphant hosts. Their bon¬ 
fires and rockets luridly glare upon their cold sky 
and snow-clad earth, in commemoration of victory. 

" Along road, river and lake, upon sea shore 
Wisconsin, 


From the Boston Telegraph. 

Odb readers will remember that, several weeks 
since, some account was given of a family of white 
slaves in Virginia, in whom Mr. Sumner has 
taken much interest. Four of the six members 
of the family have been freed, at a cost of eight ] 
hundred dollars, raised principally by John A. 
Andrew, Esq., of this city. This seems to be a 
mneb more judicious expenditure of money than 
the payment of nearly double that amount for the 
freedom of Anthony Burns, thereby serving tbe 
double purpose of parading the names of certain 
well known Fugitive Slave bill officials as sub¬ 
scribers to the Burns fund, and at the same time 
acting as a premium to slave-catchers tc 
our State to seize alleged fugitives for purposes 
of speculation. 

The daguerreotype mentioned in the following 
letter is a portrait of one of the family referred 
to, a most beautiful white girl, with high fore¬ 
head, straight hair, intellectual appearance, and 
decidedly attractive features. It may be seen for 
a few days at the State House, in the hands of | 
the Clerk of the House of Bepresentatives. 


daguerreoi ___._ 

who, only » rew months ago, was a slave in Vir¬ 
ginia, but who is now happily free by means sent 
on from Boston, which 1 had the happiness of 
being entrusted with for this purpose. She is 
bright and intelligent—another Ida May. I think 
her presence among us (in Boston) will' 
effective than any speech I can make. 

Meanwhile I send this picture, thinking that you 
will bo glarl to exhibit it among the members of 
the Legislature, as au illustration of .slavery. 
Let a hard-hearted Hunker look at it and be 
softened. 

I send another copy, in a different attitude, to 
John A. Andrew. Her name is Mary. 

Ever yours, Charles Sumner. 

?. S.—Such is slavery 1 There it isl Should j 
such things be allowed to continue in Washington, 
under the shadow of the Capitol 9 

Dr. James W. Stone. 


shout answers shout from their jubilant followers. 

“ Abolitionism, the offspring of crazy preachers 
and foolish women, the bantling of dirtiest demar 
gogues, now takes a seat in the Senate Chamber, 
to counsel in the greatest assembly in the world, 
and to advise the President of a Bepublic of 
States. It has demoralized the Whig and Demo¬ 
cratic parties which sought its lewd embrace. It 
laughs to scorn the Know-Nothing party, wMch, 
we were told, would Americanize and convert it 
from its pestiferous course to conservatism. 

“ It scoffs the word of God, tramples on 
Constitution, violates sacred oaths without 
morse, and yet in the North, the pious North, 
celebrated for its schools, for its churches, for its 
Sabbath ordinances, for Temperance laws, for 
moral reform, it boldly marches forward conquer¬ 
ing every , party that opposes it. What does this 
portend ? What will be the end of this beginning ? 

“ The election of the several Abolition Sena¬ 
tors is not the triumph of men. Mr. Seward’s and 
Mr. Wilson’s election is no exponent of individual 
success. It is the exponent of a great moral 
power. It is a pulsation of the heart of a great 
revolution which has been gathering strength 
slowly, but with accelerated progression from the 
day that Arthur Tappan and Horace Greeley put 
the terrible ball of Abolitionism and Communism 
in motion. Seward and Wilson are hut flies upon 
the massive wheels of the car of the Juggernaut 
which will soon crush all North and South that 
come in its resistless way. It is not Seward nor 
Wilson that are to be feared. It is ideas that live 
—that revolutionize—not men. Let not the South 
be limited in her view, and lose sight of a great 
revolution, in watching the success of men. 

“ If, then, the recent elections of Abolition Sena¬ 
tors are an index of a revolution in the North, and 
not of individual success, and if it he true that 
revolutions never go backward, what is the South 
to do ? She must look to no party nor man North 
of Mason and Dixon’s line for safety. She must 
lect it in the Constitution. The South must 


TEE THREE WISE MEN OF OSTEND. 


From the New York Daily Times. 

We received a visit yesterday from an interest¬ 
ing little girl—who, less than a month since, wasj 
a slave belonging to Judge Neal, of Alexandria, 
Va. Our readers will remember that we lately 
published a letter, addressed by Hon. Charles 
Sumner to some friends in Boston, accompanying 
a daguerreotype which that gentleman had for¬ 
warded to Ms friends in that city, and which he 
described as the portrait of a real “ Ida May,” a 
young female slave, so white as to defy the aentest 
judge to detect in her features, complexion, hair, 
or general appearance, the slightest trace of negro 
blood. It was this child that visited our office, 
accompanied by Mr. Charles H. Brainard, 
whose care she was placed by Mr. Sumner, I 
transmission to Boston. Her history is briefly _ 
follows: Her name is Mary Mildred Botts ;‘her 
father escaped from the estate of Judge Neal, 
Alexandria, six years ago, and took refuge in 
Boston. Two years since, he purchased his free¬ 
dom for $600, his wife and three children being 1 
still in bondage. The good feeling of his Boston 
friends induced them to subscribe for the purchase 
of his family, and, three weeks since, through the j 
agency of Hon. Charles Sumner, the purchase 
was effected, $800 befog paid for the family. 
They created quite a sensation in Washington, | 


More Slaveholding Logic.— We have 
cently given several rather remarkable specimens 
of Southern logic, but the following, from a cor- 1 
respondent of tbe Baltimore American, is quite a 
curiosity in its way. The writer was at Norfolk 
when Mr. Burns passed through that city on his 
way to the North. He says: 

“I am informed Burns was very unwilling to 
try a Northern climate again, but the planters in 1 
tue vicinity of his late owner so strongly protest¬ 
ing against a slave who had once resided in the 
North associating with their slaves, caused Mr. Mc¬ 
Daniel to dispose of him. Mr. McDaniel had tried, ri 
to dispose of him to the South, but, for the same 
reason, could find no purchaser.’ 7 ir 

Now, if Mr. Burns was “ very unwilling to try 
a Northern climate again,” even as a free man it 
£ ave been because he believed that ’he 
should be better off at the South. And if he 
held such an opinion, then his intercourse with i 
the slaves could not have worked miscMef to the 
planters, for he would, of course, have commurn- 
catedto his brethren in bondage Ms impressions as 
to the relative desirableness of freedom and slavery 
and so would have prevented many a flight from 
the divine institution. If Mr. Burns wt " 
gusted with freedom, he would have been 
valuable missionary for the slaveholders. 

Another comment is provoked by this illogical 
Southern paragraph. If Southern men will nc' 1 
purchase a man after he has been in the North, 
freeman—or, in other words, i/his whole value i» 
thus destroyed for mercantile purposes—why do 
the slaveholders make such a precious disturbance j 
about the recovery of their worthless property ? 

If he is not good for anything, what do they want 
of him ? If he will not only , run off again but 
will persuade others to follow Mm, why does the 
master expend thousands of dollars in seizing him, 
and threaten to dissolve the Union when he can’t i 
get him? Perhaps the answer.will be, because 


. j s determined to have his rights recognised, 

without regard to expense. But sensible men do less ®bams is the purpose of , 

fe to iSre temSes”^ chnnttt tZ fZ and P 03sible da ^ er 


The Anglo-Saxons were always Land-stealers! 
General Hamilton (not of the Bevolution, but) of | 
South Carolina, and afterwards of Texas, exclaimed 
public occasion, before that pear was quite 
ripe enough for our pluckmg. The sentiment 
received with.shouts of applause, aDd our whole 
history since has been an ample vindication of o 
the Vi-kings of old time. And 1 
have not merely developed this ancestral trait 
own Native American persons, but we h£ve 
communicated it, by inoculation or contagion, 
to our adopted brethren. Mr. Soule, for instance, 
though his Speech bewrayeth Mm that he 
of the divine Order of United Americans, though 
hd is believed to be nothing better than a 
between a Catalan and a Gascon, and not without 
suspicion of a dash of gipsey blood in his coneoc- 
ion, Mr. Soule is as hungry after what does not 
belong to Mm, and as ravenous for his neighbour’ 
lands, as the fairest-haired and ruddiest of the 
descendants of Northern Europe. He has come 
miff because he was not allowed to take 
up the Island of Cuba and pass it over to us, 
whether Spain liked it or limped it. 
suggested by some Washington Letter-writers 
that he has actually refused to dine with the Pre-! 
sident upon this quarrel! This, indeed, would be 
not merely to the Knife, but to the Fork also. 
We hope that the hostilities have not proceeded 
to this extent; or, if they have, that they will stop 
there, and that Mr. Soule will not feel himself 
called upon to shoot the President for the action 
of his Cabinet, as he did the French Ambassador, 
for what happened at his ball. At any rate, it 
appears clear that the ci-devant Minister to Spain. 

home with a flea of formidable dimen¬ 
sions in his ear, and robbed of all the glory he had 
counted upon as surely his, in the clean convey- 
of Cuba from Spain to the United States, 
s in the predicament of a bully that has been 
kicked, of a braggart that has had his nose pulled, 
of a pickpocket that has been jumped upon. It 
is no wonder that he has no appetite for his dinner. 

And Messrs. Buchanan and Mason do not stand 

a much more dignified attitude before the world 
than their mongrel brother. They did not remem¬ 
ber how very fast we grow in this country, and 
could not foresee what a single year was to bring 
forth. They knew that Land-stealing was a virtue 
that, most of all, led to the high places. When 
they went abroad, the Coup d’Etat by 
Cuba was to be bought or seized was regarded 
as almost as good as done. EverytMng seel 
to favour the project. England and France 
their hands full with Bussia. Spam was on the 
brink of a revolution, and the troublous times 
seemed to impen^ there which are most favourable 
to that class of men, public and private, that have 
passion for their neighbours’ goods. The men 
that should show themselves the most forward ini 
the little scheme for T the acquisition of that siiug’ 
Island would be the ones-that we should the most 
delight to honour. It was not thought wdl that 
Mr. Soule should have the sole glory and profit 
of such a game. The Cabinet at Washington 
suggested a Meeting of the American Ministers, 
at the Courts of the Great Powers, to consult for 
the good of the Bepublic. The Congress took 
place at Ostend, last October (alas 1 before the 
of the elections in the States could reach 
them!), and the three together produced a State 
paper, wMch has just been placed before the 
astounded eyes of the world. We really think 
that they could not have looked forward to its j 
being made public by Congress—at least, during 
the rest of their diplomatic lives. We do not see! 
how Mr. Mason can look even the men of the ] 
Second of December in the face, after they shall 
have seen this specimen of his diplomacy; still 
less, how Mr. Buchanan can expect English states¬ 
men and gentlemen to meet him on terms of 
equality after this disclosure of himself. The cool 
audacity of the statement of the case, and of the 
deductions drawn from it, must better the expec¬ 
tations even of the most sanguine believers in the 
omnipotence of Yankee impudence. The Thimble¬ 
rig rises to the dignity of an exact Science, and 
Three Card Monte assumes the rank of a Political 
Economy, in the presence of this new scheme 
of rascality. It was a true Parliament of Rogues, 
and we can tMnk of no public 
fit to take charge of its members as Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, whose benevolence looks even to the refor¬ 
mation of thieves and vagabonds. Surely, notMng 
but the charity which embraces “the criminal 
classes ” can be wide enough to cover these repro¬ 
bates. 

The logic of the Ostend paper is of the simplest j 
possible description. It is as simple and perspi¬ 
cuous as its morality. We want Cuba, say they 
if Spain will sell it to us at a price we shall fix 
upon it, very good. If not, we will take it from 
her without money and without price. The first 
alternati ve ha s, at the first blush, a took .of fopr- 
of a sort of honesty. But we imagine few of us 
would honour the scruples of a foot-pad who 
should say to us, “ sell me your gold watch for five 
shillings, and it is a bargain ; if not, I’ll blow yom 
brains out and take it for nothing.” The whole 
proposition is to be taken together, and the latter 
half of it must be understood as the key of the 
whole. But why must we have Cuba at this 
price of money or of blood? Europe may well 
ask this question, as she looks at the map and 
considers the necessities of the case. Cuba is so 
near that she endangers the safety of “our cher¬ 
ished Union 1 ” But she is six hundred miles off. 
Canada and the British Provinces lie all alongside J 
of our cherished Union, divided from it only by a 
river, not a gun-shot across, or by a merely imagi¬ 
nary line. Why is its integrity not put more in. 
jeopardy by this neighbourhood than by the 
other? Why do we not offer to Great Britain 
the same alternative of her money or her life? 
What is endangered by the existence of Cuba 
two hundred leagues away ? It might well puzzle 
a simple-minded Democrat, like M. Kossuth, who 
does not seem yet to have learned our quality j 
thoroughly, by the taste we gave him of it, when 
m this country, The danger is to the I 
Slave Power. The demand for the Cession is to 
guard against the possibility of SpaMsh Emanci¬ 
pation. The scorpion feels the wall of -fire 
rowing around him, and makes a desperate rush 
to keep one side free from it. The English of the 
Ostend proclamation is, that human Slavery is 
the main object of the UMon we cherish so much, 
that to keep a sixth of our countrymen in hope- 

r .... jj 0ag j. e( 3 j ns titu- j 


of life. It is feared that Spain, under the in-! 
Alienees of England and France, may introduce a 
system of free labour, may abolish Slavery, may 
set their captives free 1 And to avert this horror, 
these three wise men of the West think 

money too great , to pay and no amount of | 
blood too much to shed 1 Is not this an < 
ing statement to be laid before the oppressed 
Nationalities of Europe ? Is not this a dainty 
dish to set before the Kings? 

It will not be the fault of our Representatti 
Abroad if all the world do not know the truth 
about us. We know that it is true that we have 
but one, political interest in tfos country, and that 
is the maintenance and strengthening of Slavery. 
Whigs and Democrats, when they are put 
test of an Election, both acknowledge and accept 
the great Fact. Our whole Statecraft consists 
in this alone, and our policy is as simple and direct 
as that of the Emperor Nicholas Minself. Our 
Home Legislation and our Foreign Diplomacy 
has no other end, and the only aim of every poli¬ 
tician, with a hope or chance of success, 
signalize Ms devotion to this our Manifest 
Destiny. We, Abolitionists, have known and 
demonstrated this for years. TMs country is be¬ 
ginning to understand it pretty generally, too. 
And all Europe will soon have this new Exegesis 
of the doctrine of American Republicanism 
crammed into its ears. This Ostend Manifesto 
•will do much towards enlightening the world 
to what we Yankees mean when we talk about 
Liberty and Human Bights. It is true that 
those political philosophers who furnished the 
world witlrt&i&lEfst Discourse of the Rights and' 
Duties of a Republican Government have found 
themselves taken in their own craftiness. Mr. 
Soule and Mr. Buchanan thought that they had 
headed President Pierce by that measure, and, 
lo 1 it is he that has cornered them 1 They thought 
that they were playing a safe game, and they find 
themselves unaccountably outwitted. They were 
set down at the table, and the stakes placed for 
them by Mr. Pierce, and they played it according 
to the American edition of Hoyle. And when 
they were looking for their share of the winnings,; 
they find themselves deserted by their confederate, 
and, what is worse, given up to the police by him. 
All their reward is to be told that they blundered 
In their play, by letting the bystanders see their 
hands, and that they will deserve all they will get. 

nothing surprising that Mr. Soule should 
have thrown up his cards and come h< 
the wonder is that any of them can stay abroad 
after this , exposure. But they are not the first 
that have been too impetuous, like Soule, 
too fat-headed, like Buchanan, and so spoi 
their game by too grpstt a wish to win it. Cool- ] 
of head is an essential virtue of all kinds of | 
gambling. The doctrines [of the Ostend paper 
sound American doctrines; the only blunder 
s in putting them down in black and white. 
Dick TurpM and Sixteen String Jack had per¬ 
fectly sound American notions as to r 
tuum; but they never met together and furnished 
any Jonathan Wild with a statement of their 
plans for publication in the Gazette. The Slave- j 
holders have not relinquished their designs on Cuba. 
They are retiring only to make their spring the 
deadly. They will make desperate play for 
it [yet; but they will throw aside, like a dirty 
pack of cards, such bungling implements 
Three Wise Men of Ostend. 


to by Mr. Simonds, he uttered no such sentiment 
the speech now before us. Lysander Spooner, 
Gerrit Smith, and others of the same school, deny 
that there is a word in the Constitution relating 
the extradition of fugitive slaves, whether by 
Federal w State authority ; but Mr. Wilson ex¬ 
pressly says, “ The extradition of fugitives from 
labour should be left to . the States, where, we 
believe, the Constitution leaves it,” Such lan¬ 
guage, on the floor of the Senate, must be under¬ 
stood to mean that the Constitution imposes upon 
the States*an obligation to return fugitive slaves 
to their masters. There is no escape from tMs, 
except upon the assumption that Mr. Wilson 
sought to mask his real views under an equivocal 
phraseology, in order to evade the point which 
Mr. Benjamin afterwards pressed upon his atten- 
His answers to the interrogatories of that 
gentleman are not, we submit, such as an intelli¬ 
gent convert to the dqptrines of Lysander Spooner 
might be expected to give. Mr. Benjamin desired 
know whether Massachusetts, in the exercise of 
her sovereignty, would catch and return fugitive 
slaves. The question was suggested and author¬ 
ized by Mr. Wilson’s own declaration, that the 
power and the duty of rendition is devolved by 
the Constitution upon the States. If he believed 
that neither the State nor the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was bound to catch slaves, why, when thus 
interrogated, did he not say so in unequivocal 
terms ? He had promised to “ deal frankly ’ ’ with 
Southern Senators “ in regard to this question 
[of slavery], in which they and their people were 
deeply interested.” Why, then, if his views 
such as our correspondent supposes, did he 
use language which he knew would mislead—nay, 
which he saw did mislead—Southern Senators? 
When Mr. Wilson, in reply to the Senator from 
Louisiana, declared that, in his judgment,’ Massa¬ 
chusetts would “fulfil the obligations wMch the 
Constitution imposed upon her” in respect to 
fugitive slaves, that Senator at onee responded, 
“ That is a satisfactory answer.” And when Mr. 
Weller expressed a doubt whether Massachusetts 
would actually perform what Mr. Wilson had 
promised on her behalf, the latter, instead of inti¬ 
mating that those gentlemen had misunderstood 
iterated what he had previously said; thus 
leaving the country to infer, that the State of 
setts, if the Fugitive Slave law were 
only repealed, would, with proper safeguards for 
the liberty and the rights of her own eiti 
provide laws for tbe restoration of Southern 
chattels to their owners. If he meant anything 
else than this, his language was certainly a fraud 
npon Ms interrogators and npon the whole South. 
Mr. Wilson’s professions of love for the Union 
’© as. unseemly as they are fulsome and gra¬ 
tuitous. “ If I know myself,” said the Senator, 
l would sacrifice all of life and of Hope to maintain 
and perpetuate the Union of these States.” If this 
language, had fallen from the lips of Dr. Dewey, 
■ from those of some Castle Garden Union-saver, 
would awaken no surprise; hut, in the mouth 
’ an anti-slavery representative of old Massaohu- 
tts it is simply disgusting. 

We have expressed ourselves with entire frank- 
:ss, and certainly in no unfriendly spirit toward 
Mr. Wilson, respecting' those parts of his speech 
which we cannot approve ; but we should do in¬ 
justice to our own feelings if we did not say that, 
except in the particulars thus specified, the speech 
creditable to its author and worthy of Ms 


MASSACHUSETTS AND HER SENATORS. 


Omt first page, this week, is occupied with the 
speeches of Messrs. Wilson and Sumner, delivered 
in the cours/s of the recent debate in the United 

States Sec^v upon the mil make the Fugi 


pave 


: yhore effe4tiv<Jpi Mil which, thank 
God! was heft t^-aleep the sleep of death 
heap of business unfinished by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The debate was by far the most 
portant that took place during the recent i 
Sion of Congress, and we will not discredit the 
intelligence of our readers so much as to doubfe 
for a moment, that they will examine with eager 
interest the speeches referred to. That of Mr. 
Sumner is, in every Tespeet, all that 
right to expect of him, in view of his well-known 
opinions upon the relations of the Constitution 
Slavery. We cannot expect any representative 
of Massachusetts to go further, until the people 
of that State shall become ripe for revolutionary 
measures and prepared to dissolve their conhee- 
with the blood-stained American Union. 
Contemplating the possibility of a conflict between 
the State and National jurisdictions upon the 
question of returning fugitive slaves to their 
masters, he expressly says, that if the interests of 
Freedom so require—in other words, if a righteous j 
public opinion shall not prove sufficient to prevent ] 
the enforcement of the Fugitive law- 

Here is a spark 
of revolutionary fire, of which we hope there will 
i more when Massachusetts shall call for it. 

Mr. Sumner, like many other earnest anti- 
slavery men, is still under the strange halluci¬ 
nation that the Union of these States can be per¬ 
manently cemented by what he calls a return to 
the policy of its early founders; that 
great purposes of Constitutional Liberty, between 
States that are free and States that are slavehold¬ 
ing', is not, by the eternal law of God, an impos¬ 
sibility ; that the lion of Slavery, by some inge¬ 
nuity of political manipulation, can be so tamed 
as to consent to part with his teeth and claws, 
and, thus despoiled, that he will be a fit companion 
of the goddess of Liberty 1 How widely we differ 
from Sumner upon tMs point we need not say 
but that difference blinds ns in no degree to the 
many evidences of his fidelity to Ms own deep 
and earnest convictions; still less does it diminish 
our appreciation of the Mgh moral tone of his 
speeches and the eloquence by which they 
illustrated. His repbes to the interrogatories 


ing the question of the duties imposed by the 
Constitution npon the States in that regard—a 
question which Mr. Butler’s interrogatories did 
not touch—he declares, “ No temptation, r 
dueement, would draw me, in any way, to sanction 
the return of any man to slavery.” He would 
neither recommend nor sanction, as a citizen of 
Massachusetts, any law for the delivery of a fugi¬ 
tive slave under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Wilson’s position, we are sorry to a 
less satisfactory. His answers to the interroga¬ 
tories of Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, seem 
evasive and equivocal. Before speaking further 
upon the subject, however, we will give place to j 

friend of Mr. Wilson, from whom we have i 
ceived the following letter: 

East Lexington, Mass., March 8, 1855. 


m chooses to meet (to them is to be bought off at any price of gold, 


it seenm to me tnat you do great injustice to 
General Wilson in snntlry paragraphs wMoh h a v e 
lately appeared in your paper. Mr. Burlingame 
delivered a lecture at the Tremont Temple, im¬ 
mediately after the election of Mr. Wilson as 
Senator, in the course of which he proclaimed the 
fact that the Constitution of the United States 
was an Anti-Slavery document. Mr. Wilson arose 
and heartily endorsed Mr. Burlingame’s sentiment. 
This was duly published in the political papers of 
the day, not excepting the Washington Union. 
With such a belief of the Constitution, he did 
right to say he favoured the carrying out of such 
Constitution. 


ine ruling influences m the: politics of 1 
s well known to be Frank Pierce 


thef meanness, Which, for the sake of exciting ] 
odium against persons with whom it has a contro¬ 
versy, led the Independent to attempt fo identify | 
them with parties for whom they have no fellow¬ 
ship and for whose, acts they are in no degree 
•esponsible. The agreement between the American \ 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society in regard to the pro-slavery 
character of the American Board is no closer 
than it has been at any time since the latter 
Society- was formed. The representatives of the 
two Societies, in all that they have said upon that 
subject, have acted independently and without 
concert, and the assertion that they “ are attempt¬ 
ing the somewhat awkward work of fusion,” upon 
the common platform ” of hostility to the Ame- 
iean Board, is as silly as it is mendacious. The 
purpose, for which alone such a piece of ridicu¬ 
lous fiction could have been promulgated, 
unworthy of any honourable journal. 


CYRUS M. BURLEIGH. 


In regard to Mr. Wilson’s opposition to the 
Oregon bill, while We are far from attributing it 
to a : bad motive, we must say it was at least 
fortunate. It did not look wdl for an anti-slavery 
Senator to oppose a measure designed to pave the 
way for the introduction of another free State 
into that Union which he loves so fondly. It is 
only fair, however, to give him the benefit of the 
statement made—semi-officially, perhaps—by the 
Boston. Telegraph, to wit .' That the bill in question 
had been rejiortedMu ajussifMan -to-iha Sai 
Go that ft would have had to go again to 
House. Mr. Douglas, when he called it up, 
explicitly that it could not possibly pass the 
House. There was, therefore,, no reason for wast¬ 
ing the time of the Senate on such a question, 
within an hour andahalf of noon on the Sabbath. 
We are more than willing to believe tbat Mr. 
Wilson’s course was governed by this consider-, 
ation ; although his connection with the Know- 
NotMngs, in view of the pending election in Vir¬ 
ginia, was well calculated to awaken anxiety, if 
not suspicion, in regard to his words and acts. 


“FUSION OF ABOLITIONISTS 


The Independent, in spite of the many good 
things it utters, from time to time, on the subject, 
of Slavery, editorially and otherwise, is afflicted 
with a chronic propensity to disparage and misre¬ 
present every form of anti-slavery effort which 
attempts to deal faithfully with the delinquencies 
of the American Church and to expose the 
plicity of the great religious organizations of the 
country with the “ peculiar institution.” Some 
weeks since, it poured out the vials of its wrath 
upon Parker Pillsbury, falsely representing him 
to be an infidel, and applying to him many oppro¬ 
brious epithets, on account of his speech in the 
London Conference, wherein he exposed, with 
scathing severity, hut with the strictest regard 
for truth, the pro-slavery course of the American 
Board and its supporters. The editors have been 
asked, as we happen to know, whether or not they 
will permit Mr. Pillsbury to speak, in their 
columns, in his own defence. When they have 
answered that question, we shall be able to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion as to their fairness and honesty 
in dealing with those from whom they differ in 
opmion. Meanwhile, we have occasion to speak 
of a singular article wMch appeared in the Inde¬ 
pendent of last week, under the head of “ Fusion of ] 
Abolitiomsts, and which offers a fresh illustration 
of its proclivity to misrepresentation whenever it 
deals with certain topics. The introductory para¬ 
graph of the article to which we allude is here 
reproduced: 

“ In these days of ‘ fasten,’ wh en oldj ii 
' up onTfEe 'political platform, it is not surprising 
that there should be signs of fusion between the 
‘ American Anti-Slavery Society,’ and the ‘ Ameri¬ 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.’ Both 
these Societies have been almost powerless for 


the disruption in 1840, while the 
healthful and efficient anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country has developed itself through other 
channels. Both have contributed to keep alive 


the discussion of the Slavery question in various 
ways, whether for good or for evil. Both have 
stood as the embodied protest of certain classes in 
the community against an enormous wrong. We 
would not disparage their labours; we honour the 
sincerity, the pertinacity, and the zeal of both 
parties. Yet no intelligent person needs to be 
informed tbat neither of these technical Anti- 
Slavery Societies has Originated the measures 
which for the last ten years have told most effec¬ 
tively against slavery, has aroused and directed 
the popular movement for its suppression, or has 
attracted to itself a tithe of the numerical or moral 
strength of anti-slavery sentiment in the North and 
West. Now, at last, as if satisfied that they,had 
lost ground by the disruption, the representatives 
of these rival sections of a once powerful Society 
are attempting the somewhat awkward work of 
fusion. The common platform on which they meet, 
is the misrepresentation and abuse, before the 
English public, of all who do not belong to one or 
the other of their respective cliques. Our readers 
have recently had a specimen of Mr. Parker 
Pillshury’s proficiency in the department of phi¬ 
lanthropy. 

“ We are now constrained to introduce to them 
two representatives of the other section of excln-, 
sive Abolitionists who figure in the same depart-1 


face Senators to the United States Senate. I am i 
not a “ K. N.” or “ Native,” hut will rejoice at all 
the Anti-Slavery work they do. 

Geo. W. Simonds. 

It We would gladly believe that Mr. Wilson re¬ 
gards the Constitution of the United States as an 
anti-slavery instrument; bat, whatever he may 
have said in Boston, upon the occasion referred 


The Independent proceeds to arraign Mr. Lewis 
Tappan, of this city, and the Rev. James Yincent, 
a Cincinnati clergyman now in England, for sins 
. committed by them on the other side of the water, 
in respect to the positions of the American Board 
upon the question of slavery. We shall not under¬ 
take the defence of those gentlemen upon the 
issue thus made, though we are free to say, that 
if Mr. Tappan had no worse sin upon his soul than 
that whereof he is accused by the Independent, he 
would be a fortunate man indeed. But we despise i 


In the death of this excellent man, the Anti- 
Slavery cause has lost a most earnest and faithful 
advocate, and the American Abolitionists a valua¬ 
ble and beloved fellow-labourer. Though he died 
the age of thirty-five years, he had spent six¬ 
teen years of Ms life in public anti-slavery labour, 
so early did he consecrate himself to this cause of 
Reform. And Ms labours Were of no ordinary 
value. Rarely has such self-sacrificing devot¬ 
edness to any philanthropic enterprise been 
equalled; for it may truly be said of Mm that he 
toiled to the fall measure of his strength, ay, 
and beyond the limit which a just regard for his 
health would have imposed. Patting himself in 
the slave’s stead, he tasked his energies to the 
utmost for his redemption. No toil seemed too 
arduous, no task too humble for him to attempt, 
for the sake of the cause which his sonl loved. 
In the various departments of his labour, as editor 
of the Pennsylvania Freeman, which office he filled 
during several years, or as a travelling agent 
and lecturer for the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society, he worked untiringly and heartily. Gra¬ 
dually and reluctantly did he relinquish those 
labours (urged by the earnest entreaties of Ms 
friends) when it became clearly evident that they 
were destroying his health, and hastening his 
death. Nor could he be induced wholly to relin¬ 
quish them until he was absolutely unable to per¬ 
form them. Partially blind to the signs of the 
progress of his fatal disease, he, for many months, 
cherished hopes of being sufficiently restored to ] 
be able to resume his labours; for, with him, the 
desire to live was the desire to labour diligently 
in the cause of Truth and Right. When he found 
that death was inevitable, he was calm and serene 
m the prospect of its approach, cheerfully acqui¬ 
escing in the will of his Heavenly Father. He 
expressed his unshaken confidence in the princi¬ 
ples of the cause of Reform, to which he had 
devoted Ms life, Ms joy in the fact that he had 
spent his strength ia its: service, Ms regret that 
he had not been able to work more efficiently in 
it, and his firm conviction of its ultimate triumph. 
The very great suffering of the last few weeks of] 
his life he bore patiently, waiting and longing for 
the summons to depart. He passed away peace¬ 
fully, on the morning of the 7th test., aDd his 
body was brought to the city of Philadelphia, 
and interred in the beautiful Woodland Cemetery. 
He has left the anti-slavery band, with whom he 
was in such true sympathy, to struggle on, with¬ 
out Ms aid, but he has left them memories of Ms 
■ noble, self-denying life, his lofty faith in the Right ] 
and the Truth, and his deep, earnest sympathy 
with all true Reforms. He has finished his work 
and gone to his rest. Let those who cherish Ms 
memory, cherish also that fidelity to the right, 
that self-sacrificing love for the slave, which made 
his life noble and heroic. 


William Lloyd Garrison.— The Independent of | 
last week published the following:. edi.torial para- 
[graph in fye column devoted to city aiTaiwr: 

“ Win. Lloyd Garrison lectured in the Taberna¬ 
cle last week to a large audience, who seemed as 
much surprised as delighted at the eloquence and 
manner ol the man. Garrison has been a bugbear 
for so many years, and has been so mercilessly 
abused in print, that people who have never seen 
him fancy something terrible and unhumanly 
grim in his appearance. This mild gentleman 
with the noble head and unferocious spectacles is 
quite another thing from what their fancy painted. 
But in what he says, and in the way in which he 
says it, there is some justification for the popular 
notion. The clearness, directness and force with 
which he utters himself are all what was expected: 
hut we imagine the fervid eloquence, the absorp¬ 
tion in his subject, the rant MmiMm of w. 


-his subject, the rapt earnestness of hisj 

manner, totally without exaggeration or affecta¬ 
tion, and yet more, the ready wit and sly humour 
that enrich and enliven his discourse, were ele¬ 
ments whose existence in tMs man were little 
expected. It is a notable fact, and one well worth 
thinking of, that this man, the leader and origi¬ 
nator of the most ultra anti-slavery party, should 
have spoken, interrupted oftener by applause than 
hisses, to a large and respectable audience, in the 
very place where we saw him personally insulted 
and abused, and the meeting over which he pre¬ 
sided brokeu-up, by that Capt. Rynders who, at that 1 
time, ruled and represented public political senti- 
ry ’ent in the city of New York.” 

TMs more than courteous and respectful notice 
of Mr. Garrison, in a popular and widely 
lated Orthodox religions paper, is a “ 
scarcely less “ notable” and quite as well “ worth 
thinking of” as that to which The Independent 
alludes. We record it with great satisfaction, as 
a cheering sign of the times, and all the m 
readily for the painful recollection that it was 
of the editors of that journal who lent Ms influ- ] 
enee, in 1850, 


complete the work of Capt. 
Rynders, by closing against the American Anti- 
Slavery Society “ the very place ” in which 
President had been “insulted ahd abused,” oo 
pelting it thus, for two successive years, to hold 
its Anniversary in the interior of the State. We 
cannot forbear to express the hope that the editor 
alluded to will yet make amends for his course in 
1850-51 by using his influence with the Trustees 
of the Tabernacle to induce them to restore the 
American Anti-Slavery Society to its former posi- ] 
tion as to the use of that building during Anni¬ 
versary week. For many years the Society occn- 
uu niesaay rorenoon. After the Rynders, 
mob, the proprietors, by advice of the editor afore- j 
said, shut its doors against the Society nnoondi-j 
tionally. Last year, after they had received $520 
from the (Garrisonian) New York Anti-Slavery 
Society, for the use of their building for Anti- 
Slavery Lectures, they rescinded their vote of 1 
exclusion, consenting that the American Society 
might hold its Anniversary therein at any time 
when it was not wanted by any of the more popu¬ 
lar associations. We hoped that, after receiving j 
the profits of another Course of Anti-Slavery 
Lectures (amounting to $560), they would retrieve 
their sullied honour by restoring the American j 
Society to the position from which It 
handsomely ousted in 1850. But we have been] 
disappointed. The building can, indeed, be had, 
but not at any time when it will serve the Society's 
purpose. The Association that will occupy it oir 
Tuesday rnormng would scarcely be incommoded 
if it were made to give place to the Anti-Slavery 
Anniversary, since there are a dozen Churches 
that would readily be opened for its use; while 
the Anti-Slavery Society is seriously embarrassed 
in its efforts to procure a suitable place for its 
Anniversary. We think the proprietors of the j 
Tabernacle would minister to their own sense of 
honour and self-respect quite as much as to the 
eonvenienoe of the Abolitiomsts, by allowing the 
American Anti-Slavery Soeiety to take the place 
from wMch it was ousted at the time of the 
Rynders mob. But, for this act of justice, we 
wait, and wait patiently. 


)VB southern 


New Orleans, Feb. 10, 1855. 
Editors Standard : I have resided in this city 
for two weeks past, but have not yet found time 
to reply to your private note or to write a letter 
le Standard. I Bball soon resume my regular 
correspondence. In the meantime, permit me 
publicly to allude to several circumstances, in 
relation to my published letters, of which my 
friends have informed me by post, since you com¬ 
menced to print my correspondence. 

My travelling individuality and veracity have 
been doubted, I am informed. I can only reply 
to these charges, that I have actually travelled 
over the routes mentioned by me and in the man¬ 
ner indicated ; and that I wrote all the letters you 
published, in the city or State from which each is 
dated. Every conversation that I have recorded 
>n accurate report of my talks with slaves. 
Every question and every answer published in the 
Standard was asked by me and answered by tbe 
slaves in the Southern States. 

On my honour as a gentleman, I declare that 
it one false statement or fictitious incident is 
contained in any of my letters. If they contain 
any errors of fact—and I do not believe they do— 
' am not responsible for these mistakes. 

One of my friends states that the faith of some 
good people in my veracity has been shaken by 
my statements concerning the pedestrian journey 
” have made. They cannot understand, says he, 
how any man should prefer to go on foot rather 
than by rail. Did these good people never hear 
the post-Collegiate pedestrian journeys of the 
students of Germany ? Every educated youth of 
that great nation makes a grand tonr on foot after 
finishingihis Collegiate Education. Every English 
aristocratic youth of fortune is fond of similar ex- 
cursions. Young America is too busy money¬ 
making to follow their example. But I am not 
engaged in doing so; money is my aversion— 
knowledge my wealth. I have sought it in the 
cotton fields of the South as well as in the libra- 
of the North. Walking is one of my greatest 
pleasures. Goldsmith, the pedestrian as well as 
poet, justly observed that a country could not be 
seen from a carriage window. I knew this fact 
from previous experience; and accordingly I 
adopted the only mode of travelling in a country 
by wMch accurate information of it can be 
gathered—“I footed it.” 

Another friend advises me to be more sober- 
phrased ; because my want of sobriety detracts 
from the moral weight of the facts I furnish. Our 
good leader, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, was the original 
advancer of this argument. There is some truth 
; but still I cannot act on it, simply because 
my letters are a faithful mirror of my feelings at 
tbe time of Writing them. When I am older, I 
shall be sober enough, I expect; bnt, at present, 
“ I’m one of the hoys and cannot be anything 


I defy the united slavoeracy of the South to 
prove that I have spoken falsely. Many facts 
that I have advanced will be doubted or denied; 
bnt whoever will follow in my footsteps and 
speak with the slaves as I spoke to them, and as 
frequently as I did, will find that I have been a 
most truthful chronicler. 

Y ours truly, John Ball, Jk. 


Death op Margaret Marriott Hyatt.— Under 
our obituary head, this week, will be found an 
announcement which will strike many hearts with 
sadness. We allude to the decease of a widely 
beloved sister of the late Charles Marriott. 
The friend who conveyed to us this painful intel¬ 
ligence says : 

“ She was the youngest sister of the late Charles 
Marriott, of Sunnyside, and deeply and affec¬ 
tionately did she feel with that dear brother, and 
1 share those severe trials which prostrated him 
and closed bis earthly career. An earnest and 
religions devotion to that cause, which is based 
' upon every feeling of goodness issuing from the 
human heart, and every sentiment of justice 
recognised by tbe human mind, was fo her an 
ever-present, ever-living attribute. No pen of 
praise or eulogy is requisite to paint tbat stead¬ 
fast sympathy for human suffering of which, as 
an heir-loom of her family, she, in common with 
tbat sarnted brother, possessed a large inheritance. 
Peace to their memories ! * They rest from their 
labours and their works do follow them.’ ” 

We subjoin the following tribute to the deceased, 
from a Hudson paper : 

“ How truly it is said, ‘ that in life we are in 
the midst of death.’ Only a few days since, the 
deceased was moving among ns in active life and 
usual health. Now, she has gone, gone to her 
final resting place, we doubt not, in endless ft'ui- 
tion, to enjoy the reward consequent upon a well- 
spent life. For her the grave had no terror. 
Possessed of that faith that overcomes the world, 
the sting of Death was taken away ; and earnestly 
did she desire the quiet repose of the silent tomb, 
where all sorrows and sufferings end! 

“ It was said of one formerly, ‘ this, that this 
woman hath done, shall be told as a memorial of 
her.’ In contemplating the life of the deceased, 
we cannot well forbear further expressions; al¬ 
though aware of our inability to pay an adequate 
tribute to the memory of one who will long live 
in the affections of many a survivor. To the poor 
and needy she was a friend indeed, as very many 
can bear witness, who were relieved by her 
charity. Seldom, perhaps, bas the destitute ap¬ 
pealed to her generous nature for relief in vain. 
Nor were her sympathies confined within a narrow 
circle. The sufferings of her icllow-creatures, 
whether near or afar off, awakened in her mind 
feelings of commiseration ; and for many years 
her soul was alive to the wrongs inflicted upon 
millions of the human family, who, in this pro¬ 
fessed land of liberty, ‘ are toiling on, toiling 
ever,’ in cruel and hopeless servitude. And so 
great washer abhorrence of the system of slavery, 
and the opression of its victims, she long avoided 
using the products of their unrequited toil. In a 
word, her every-day walk in life gave evidence of 
a concern to live out practically the requirements of 
the Gospel, which brought into exercise many of 
the noble virtues which go to adorn the Christian 
character. Those who watched by her bedside, 
who witnessed her entire composure, perfect re¬ 
signation, and firm reliance on the merey and 
goodness of her Heavenly Father, doubted not 
that to her the language of the Divine Master was 
applicable, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, in¬ 
herit the kingdom prepared for you, from the 
- e **••* T - hungry aityl 


roimclation of the world. For I_ 

ye gave me meat; thirsty and ye gave me drink': 
naked and ye clothed me ; sick and in prison, and 
ye ministered unto me.’ Will not the living be 
encouraged to emulate her example ? ‘ Go and 
do likewise,’ that they also may receive the pro¬ 
mised reward.” 


The True American, of Erie, Pa., publishes the 
entire report of Wendell Phillips’s Lecture, lately! 
delivered in tMs city, and commends it to the j 
attention of its readers, notwithstanding its differ¬ 
ence with Mr. P. on the question of Disunion. 
The American advocates the doctrine that the Con¬ 
stitution is anti-slavery. It is an outspoken and j 
straightforward paper. 


Important Election. — The term of Judge 
Crawford, of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, being 
about to expire, the friends of freedom are urging 
the Hon. Orsamus-Cole to become a candidate for 
the office. Judge Crawford, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was the only member of the Court who 
pronounced the Fugitive Sljive law constitutional. 

It is hardly probably that he cpuld. be reelected, 
if he were to consent to be a candidate. Mr. Cole 
opposed the UriiiMiSfeving measures of I860, sup¬ 
porting the principle! oi the Proviso, and 

opposing the infamofis Fugitive SlaveVt to the 
last extremity. It sepips that these ac ts of fidelity ■* 
to Freedom have not .been forgotten % thefree- 
of Wisconsin. If the election is made to turn 
upon the question of the oonstituticMlity of the 
Fugitive Slave law, the fysult, we resume, can 
hardly be doubtful. Wisconsin will” sustain her 
Supreme Court. 


Hon. Salmon P. Chase, on his retain homeward 
from Washington last week, spent an hour in the 
Anti-Slavery Office, in a pleasant interchange of 
views respecting the condition and prospects of 
the cause of which he is so distinguished a cham¬ 
pion. The interview made us regret more than 
ever Ms retirement from the body in wMeh his 
presence was never more needed than it will be 
in the conflicts of the next six years. It seems 
probable, now, that he will be chosen Governor of 
OMo at the next election. If the choice of a 
United States Senator had devolved npon a Legis¬ 
lature chosen subsequent to the perpetration of 
the Nebraska fraud, there is scarcely room for 
doubt that he would hive been elected for another 
term. 



®«r fpMpp Comtipte. 

Philadelphia, March 12th. 

Ode valued friend and esteemed coadjutor, 
Cyrus M. Burleigh, whose health had been so long 
declining, has at last taken his departure. On 
Wednesday morning he breathed his last, and on 
Saturday afternoon his mortal remains were con¬ 
signed to the tomb. The house from which the 
funeral procession moved was densely crowded by 
his numerous friends, who came there to pay to 
his memory the last tribute of their affectionate 
regard. A strong and heart-warm testimony to 
his purity of life and general worth was borne by 
those who had known him long and well; and the 
trickling tear on many a cheek was the silent 
witness, on the part of those who listened, to the 
truth and justice of what was said. Henry Grew, 
Lucretia Mott and Charles C. Burleigh were the 
speakers. Mr. Grew dwelt upon the moral up¬ 
rightness and devotedness to principle of our 
friend, and especially upon his entire consecration 
of heart to the cause of the suffering and oppressed. 
He addressed himself, with deep pathos, to those 
present who were personally bereaved by this sad 
event, and exhorted all to lay to heart the lesson 
which the occasion so solemnly inculcated. 

Mrs. Mott said this was the second time in a very 
short period that the friends of the slave in this 
city had been called to mourn the departure of a 
valued coadjutor. Our beloved friend, Haworth 
Wetherald, had been taken away in the prime 
of his manhood, and at the full tide of his useful¬ 
ness, and now, when our tears had scarce ceased 
to flow, and before the wound in our hearts had 
had time to heal, another, still younger and moving 
in a yet wider sphere of useful activity, and 
whom we had fondly counted on for indefinite 
years of service, has been cut down—and who shall 
supply his place? Mrs. Mott recalled the time 
when our friend first came among us, nine years 
ago, in the freshness and vigour, as it were, of his 
youth; she spoke of his glowing and earnest zeal, 
and the eloquent appeals especially by which he 
sought to inspire others of the same age with a 
portion of his own devotedness. She regarded his 
arduous life and early death as in some sense a 
martyrdom; not doubting that it had been bis in¬ 
defatigable and self-forgetting labours that had 
put a premature period to his days. 

Mrs. Mott was followed by G. G. Burleigh, the 
brother of the deceased, who, in low tones and in 
a voice much impeded by emotion, uttered one of 
the most beautiful and touching eulogiums I ever 
heard on any similar occasion. I wish I could 
recall some of the beautiful and well-sustained 
figures in which his glowing feelfbg expressed 
itself; but my memory is too imperfect to allow 
me even to attempt it. 

The interment took place at the “ Woodlands,” 
a beautiful cemetery, on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, about a mile below the city. The day 
was excessively cold and i|isagreeable, but, not¬ 
withstanding, quite a goodly number-followed the 
body to its last resting place. As we stood around 
the grave, Mary Grew said, with a voice and man- 
■ ner deeply impressive : 

“ He has fought a good fight; he has kept the 
faith; he has finished his course. He has gone 
before us, our true-hearted brother, to the spirit- 
land ; whence his voice comes back to us, saying, 

‘ Be ye faithful unto death.’ ” 

This was the end of these solemn ceremonies. 
The procession was re-formed, and the sad party 
returned to their homes, some mourning for their 
personal bereavement, and all sorrowing for the' 
departure of a true friend to humanity. 

This event has not come upon us suddenly, yet 
it can hardly be said that we were prepared for it. 
It is a, year since our friend was disabled from 
active labour, and for even a longer time than 
that the result which has now been reached was 
by some of us clearly foreseen; yet his loss is 
none the less sensibly felt. He has left a gap 
which we have not yet been able, nor have we 
now any prospect of being- abj f. to fill. 

His place we may not w&l supply, 

The truth is—to pass from this subject to another 
which it naturally suggests—our cause is sadly off 
for efficient active labourers. Though many new 
converts are added to our ranks, our lecturing- 
agents are lamentably few. James W. Walker is 
gone ; Parker Pillsbury is broken down in health, 
and abroad; Frederick Douglass lends bis influ¬ 
ence to our enemies and pulls down while he builds 
up; Lucy Stone has been transferred to another 
field, and now Cyrus Burleigh, our faithful and 
true friend, whose industry knew no faltering, 
and whose zeal never flagged—he, too, has gone, 
and we have none to take his place. These 
thoughts are truly saddening. 

And yet, thank God, our cause moves bravely 
forward ; and here and everywhere are seen evi¬ 
dences of its steady progress toward a great tri¬ 
umph. Politics, the Press, Literature, the Pulpit 
and everything that reflects public sentiment, 
Bhows that Opinion in this country on the subject 
of slavery is undergoing a rapid and radical revo¬ 
lution. Just look at Congress! The agitation of 
the question is no longer confined to the noisy, 
disorderly House ; it is transferred to the conser¬ 
vative and (comparatively) dignified Senate. The 
talent of that body and its statesmanship is on the 
side of Freedom. The advocates of Liberty there 
are not only strong in intellect and character, hut 
they are growing formidable in numbers. The 
recent elections have done much in the way of 
reenforcing the anti-slavery strength of the Senate. 
The slaveholding bullies show their appreciation 
of this fact by their more respectful and subdued 
tone. The election of Wilson, Seward, Durkee 
and Trumbull is a most encouraging sign of the 
advance of our cause. The reelection of Mr. 
Seward, considering the circumstances and man¬ 
ner of it, in connection with the character and 
extraordinary ability of the man, I regard as one 
of the most cheering events, of a political nature, 
that has happened in the last six years. The elec¬ 
tion of Mr. Wilson was also very gratifying; but, 
though he makes more profession than Mr. Seward, 
he is not a man of either the ability or, I fear, the 
reliability. 

We did a good thing, we think, in this State, in 
defeating the election of Simon Cameron (I mean 
by we those who did it, whoever that pronoun may 
include). Yet, Simon Game out “ flat-footed,” as 
the graceful phrase is, in favour of the most 
extreme political Abolition. But it was too late ; 
it was for a purpose; there was no sincerity in it; 
at least, very few had any faith in the thing, and 
he was defeated. His Mends are making despe¬ 
rate efforts, I understand, to reconsider the vote 
by which the election was postponed till October, 
with a view to still carrying their point at this 
session; but there is but little probability of their 
succeeding. 

We had a slave case here the other day, in which 
our Mayor acted very creditably. A woman eloped 
from New Orleans with a free white man (an Irish¬ 
man, to the credit of his country, be it said), who 
took a deep interest in her welfare, and who was 
willing to peril his life for her sake. They took 
passage in a vessel bound for Philadelphia. -The 
flight of the couple was discovered, and requisi¬ 
tions were sent on from the Executive of Lou¬ 
isiana, one of which was directed to the Police 
Department of Philadelphia. Descriptions were 
given, at the same time, of the party and the man¬ 
ner of their escape ; and, with these descriptions 
and this authority, one or more (I do not know 
how many) of our Philadelphia policemen boarded 
the vessel, and arrested the man and the woman, 
putting the latter in the prison at Newcastle, as a 
fugitive slave, and bringing the former to Phila¬ 
delphia, and incarcerating him here, on the charge 
of being a fugitive from justice. As soon as the 
facts were known, Passmore Williamson, the vigi¬ 
lant and indefatigable fi^iretary of the old Aboli¬ 
tion Society, wrote to a friend of the Governor, at 
Harrisburg, to use his influence to prevent the 
granting of a warrant on the Louisiana Governor’s 
requisition; being well assured that the charge of 


crime was only a slaveholding ruse to get posses¬ 
sion @f and punish one who had interfered in an 
obnoxious way with their institution. Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson’s letter had come too late. Governor 
Pollock, not suspecting the trick (he will he wiser 
the next time) had granted the warrant, and the 
successful applicant had returned to Philadelphia 
to execute it. But “ all’s not lost that is in dan¬ 
ger.” The next morning, the papers contained the 
following note, which will explain itself: 

Matob’s Office, Phila., March 6th, 1855. 

Me. Sam’l Johnson— Dear Sir: With the kindest 
feelings for you personally, and with great respect 
for your character as an officer, it is proper that I 
should inform you that if you act as the agent of 
Louisiana to return Warwick, charged with en¬ 
couraging the escape of a fugitive slave from that 
State, I will consider it my duty to discharge you 
immediately from the police service of this city. 

Yours, respectfully, R. T. Conrad, Mayor. 
This, of course, blocked the whole game. The 
next day, David Paul Brown and some one else 
had the man brought out on habeas corpus, and, no 
one appearing against him, he was discharged 
from custody. The woman, poor soul, did not fare 
so well. A letter before me from Thomas Garrett, 
who was written to by Mr. Williamson on the sub¬ 
ject, says: 

“-Immediately on hearing the case, I took 

a lawyer and went over to Newcastle, but she was 
'gone. They had had her before the Commissioner, 
early in the morning, who granted a certificate, 
and she was put on board a vessel bound from 
Philadelphia for New Orleans, soon after sunrise. 

I am sorry I could do nothing to aid the woman.” 

This was bad; but there is some comfort in 
having a Mayor who will talk to his officers in the 
style of the above note. I hope this will be the 
last case in which our Police department will be 
disgraced by its officers toning slave-catchers, 
either within or without the bounds of their juris¬ 
diction. 

We had hoped to have Theodore Parker to lec¬ 
ture for us, in the course of this month, but the 
postponement of his trial before the Boston Court 
till April makes it doubtful whether we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing him here before May. He 
is expected in another part of the State during 
that month, and, if he should come, he will proba¬ 
bly kill two birds with one stone, by taking that 
occasion to speak for us in Philadelphia, as he 
passes through. Yours ever truly, m. 

Philadelphia, March 10th, 1855. 

“ Early hath the Spoiler found thee, 

Brother of onr love.” 

“ Died, on Wednesday, the 7th instant, at 
Sunnyside, Chester County, Cyrus M. Burleigh, 
aged 35 years. His friends and those of the family 
are invited to attend his funeral this day, 10th 
inst, at 3 o’clock, P. M., from No. 293 Race st.” 

To many readers of the Public Ledger, the above 
announcement, among a number of others of the 
same melancholy tenor, each of which brings 
sorrow and mourning into some household, may 
convey no further idea than that a man in what is 
usually denominated the “ prime of life ” has 
mysteriously passed away; for are not both life 
and death mysteries ? Who he was—wliat he was 
—to what end the working portion of those 35 
years had been devoted and how successfully he 
laboured in his vocation, are facts they have not 
been able to discern in the busy whirl of life, 
where fashion and necessity are engaged in a con¬ 
tinued struggle ; and to “ keep up appearances ” 
is deemed of more importance than to study or 
practice justice and mercy. Not so, however, with 
the victims of an unholy prejudice against colour, 
who always found in him an eloquent defender. 
Not so with the small but faithful band of reform¬ 
ers who have striven, for long years, and, step by 
step, have been advancing to the consummation of 
their wishes—the suppression of Slavery and In¬ 
temperance (those two giant evils which have so 
long been recognised as “ cherished institutions ” 
in onr land);—for they have lost an able and faith¬ 
ful coadjutor. “The harvest is great and the 
labourers are few,” and well may we sorrow when 
one who never faltered uMiftgei'cct at the work is 
taken from our midst in the hey-day of his useful¬ 
ness. Our faith in the truth and justice of our cause 
may assure us that the wants of the time will pro¬ 
duce the men which the emergency requires, and 
that, if we are true to onr trust, the needful help 
will not be withheld, yet must we mourn that an 
earnest labourer in the work of humanity has been 
called away in the noon hour of life, before he could 
behold the result of his toil. He who has guided the 
plough and assisted in sowing the good seed has 
not been permitted to see the fullness of the har¬ 
vest, excepting as the eye of faith may penetrate 
the veil of the future and explore its unwritten 
history. The yearnings of many a believer in 
spiritual association with mundane struggles will 
be ready, in fond and earnest adjuration, to say, 

“ Wilt thou not, 0 brother, meet us, 

Congress has adjourned, and we breathe more 
freely, from the fact that such another can scarcely 
ever occupy their places, though they did not 
accomplish all the mischief which they attempted, 
as the Senate Bill for annulling the rights of 
the free States, by placing every scoundrel who 
violated law, under a Marshal’s or Commissioner’s 
warrant, beyond the fear of punishment in the 
State Courts, failed to pass the House. That de¬ 
gradation we have not yet been required to sub¬ 
mit to, though we owe no thanks to that concen¬ 
trated extract of despotism, the United States 
Senate, for the respite. 

President Pierce’s veto of the Collins appropria¬ 
tion should satisfy the New York speculators that 
if they wish to operate successfully, they should 
invest in Team bonds, Florida claims, or even in 
Cuban scrip—anything which has the endorsement 
of slavery upon it — in preference to projects 
merely calculated to stimulate the enterprise or 
gratify the appetite for “ treasury pap ” Of resi¬ 
dents on the wrong side of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The key to the National funds is in the 
hands of the guardians of the “ peculiar institu¬ 
tion,” and the “ preservation of the Union ” is the 
open sesame by which free admission to the treasure 
is obtained; therefore, unless the Express, Herald, 
Journal of Commerce, and others of the same genus, 
can get up some new device for Saving the Union, 

I fear they will have to succumb to the necessity 
which the recent expose of the Congress of Ame¬ 
rican diplomats at Ostend has made so apparent 
of boarding all onr resources for the acquisition of 
Cuba—peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. 
Those representatives of the Slave Power first put 
the question, “Does Cuba, in the possession of 
Spain,'seriously endanger our internal peace and 
the existence of our cherished Union? ” and 
answer it themselves, by saying: “Indeed, the 
Union can never enjoy repose, nor possess reliable 
security, as long as Cuba is not embraced within 
its boundaries.” Perhaps the country may not 
concur in sen timent with Messrs. Buchanan, Mason 
and Soul6, who contend that Cuba, from its prox¬ 
imity, is dangerous to our peace, though it is no 
part of this continent, and yet have not discovered 
that much closer proximity of foreign territory on 
the North and East of the Union requires that it 
should be embraced within our boundaries, 
although it does sorely annoy and distress the 
“ powers that be,” by giving a refuge and pro¬ 
tection to that description of “ property ” which 
exhibits, too frequently, for the interests of its 
owner, an inclination and power to govern and 
provide for itself, by crossing the “ boundaries of 
our cherished Union ” and abandoning all its glo¬ 
rious institutions. The stupid, ungrateful crea¬ 
tures ! how can they be so ignorant and blind as 
to relinquish those happy homes in the sunny 
South, which so captivated the excellent and 
orthodox Dr. Adams ? Nothing short of the doc¬ 
trine of “ total depravity ” can account for such 
perversity, and Canada ought, by the argument of 


this Ministerial Congress, to be “ embraced jvithin 
our boundaries ” in order that this practice, so 
disturbing to our “internal peace,” might be 
“ crushed out,” as Caleb Cushing would say, and 
do, if he had the power. 

Our Solons at Harrisburg are now at liberty 
to attend to the public wants in the way of legis¬ 
lation, having decided to defer the election of a 
United States Senator, to succeed Mr, Cooper, 
until the first Tuesday in October; or, in other 
words, until they ascertain how many of them are 
likely to be placed in nomination for reelection, 
and what may be their probable chances of suc¬ 
cess. Mr. Cameron could not secure the Anti- 
Nebraska vote, although his answers to their 
queries were, in managers’ phrase, “ All right,” 
for, being an old and rather adroit politician, there 
was a lingering distrust of his sincerity, and the 
real anti-slavery sentiment was fearful that he 
might have new revelations of duty to the Union, 

Damn with fain^praise, 

when manly energetic effort was required in grap¬ 
pling with the giant abomination of our land in 
his stronghold, the United States Senate. Whe¬ 
ther we shall fare better,remains to be tried; but 
the effort should be made to prevent any supple 
tool of the Oligarchy from representing the State 
of Pennsylvania, if possible. We have been suffi¬ 
ciently degraded ; let us rise if we can. 

We rejoice in the good works of your Mayor 
Wood, trusting that the influence may prove con¬ 
tagious, in which event we shall expect additional 
activity in our own municipal rulers, in ferreting 
out the dens of iniquity with which our city 
abounds; but while th,e grand National Crime finds 
defenders in the higher walks of life, and aid and 
comfort in the pulpits, the courts of law and the 
halls of legislation, it does appear too much like 
“ straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ” 
when our guardians of the public weal are active 
in prosecuting lottery-brokers, dram-shop keepers 
and prostitutes. It is but taking “ tithe of mint 
and cummin,” in comparison with the weightier 
matter of sending men and women baokto slavery 
and holding them there, whilst punishing with 
fine and imprisonment all who attempt to give 
them aid or comfort in securing their inalienable 
rights. Still, we are rejoiced at every manifesta¬ 
tion of progress towards good morals, believing 
that it will make the way more easy and the duty 
more apparent of universal freedom to all who 
are under the yoke of oppression. Will the Peru¬ 
vian Minister near our government at Washington 
be any the more acceptable that his government 
has recently abolished slavery ? • I fear not, as 
every such step is a pointed rebuke of this “ model 
republic ” of ours. Nevertheless, the proximity 
of Peru is not sufficiently close to warrant Messrs. 
Soul6 & Co. in urging its being embraced in our 
boundaries for the purpose of restoring the cher¬ 
ished institution. 

Third Street has profited so much by the mag¬ 
nanimity of Congress in paying the debt of Texas 
that operators there, having an eye on the National 
Treasury, may be expected hereafter to be more 
devoted than ever to the Union and anxious for its 
preservation, for, like Oliver Twist, they are asking 
for more; and, though disappointed by the veto of 
the French Spoliation Bill, they will not lack for 
claims so long as money can be found wherewith 
to pay them, and will be perfectly satisfied that 
Texans should be paid a few millions for slaves 
escaping into Mexico, or any other equally henest 
demand from that quarter, if they can but pocket 
half the profits. If conscience should enter a 
demurer, they might silence her by giving a tithe 
to the Church, or, better still, by a contribution 
for the support of the poor, who, unfortunately 
for themselves and their fellow-citizens, are too 
numerous at this time. 

In connection with this subject, it may be pro¬ 
per, to silence calumny which has so often asserted 
that our prisons and Alms-Houses were filled with 
the “ miserable free niggers,” to state that, of the 
population of that institution, numbering upwards 
of twenty-five hundred, three-fourths are foreign¬ 
ers, and of the residue only about one-fourth are' 
coloured people. So the defenders of human 
chattelism cannot, with truth, take much comfort 
to themselves from this exhibit, contradicting, as 
it does, their oft-repeated assertions that “ free¬ 
dom to the coloured man is nothing but dooming 
him to the Alms-house or prison,” for the latter 
shows no greater proportion of this class than the 
former, well-filled as our prisons are. 

We came very near having a “ fugitive slave 
case ” on hand, bat masters of vessels who wish 
to make visits and prosecute trade in Southern 
ports now take the precaution of landing their un¬ 
registered passengers at Newcastle, instead of 
bringing them up to onr city, which is, perhaps, 
as well, and saves us the humiliation of acknow¬ 
ledging that, in the State of William Penn, we are 
impotent to save from being returned to the in¬ 
ferno of our Union any poor woman who may at¬ 
tempt to secure by'flight that right which our 
Magna Charta declares to be inalienable. 

Having been absent from the city, I am not in 
possession of the name, age and particulars of the 
poor creature who is now on her return to the 
tender mercies of her Mississippi or Louisiana 
master, but may observe that a man named War¬ 
wick was taken into custody and imprisoned, on 
his arrival in this city (who was passenger in the 
same vessel), on the charge of aiding and abeting, 
or in inciting to and suggesting the ways and 
means for, the escape of the said piece of dissatis¬ 
fied property. 

One of Mayor Conrad’s policemen volunteered I 
his services to convey the prisoner to any South¬ 
ern State which might see proper to demand him of 
our Executive for trial for this heinous offence, but 
Mr. Samuel Johnson (no relative of the great 
Lexicographer, nor of yours, friend Oliver, I 
ween) was informed by his Honour the Mayor 
that, if he departed the city engaged in the ser- 
I vice of another State, his name should be stricken 
from the roll of policemen, which announcement 
would have been more bitterly felt by the said 
Sam and his Southern employers, had not the man, 
Warwick, sued out a habeas corpus, and, on hearing 
before the Supreme Court, been discharged from 
custody, no one daring to appear against him, 
when it was known evidence of guilt would he 
required in order to hold the man. We could 
have wished that the Mayor had as promptly dis¬ 
charged this policeman as he did another for 
simply declining to procure his hat at the shop 
1 designated by bis Honour, and Can only hope that 
I in time he may be able to discover that the en¬ 
slavement of women and the persecution of those 
who sympathize with their sufferings is as grave 
an offence against humanity as to demur at the 
form of a police hat is against executive dignity. 

You have, doubtless, observed, the last item of 
news respecting one who has laboured so hard to 
make himself famous as to have become almost 
infamous. I allude to our late United States 
Senator who, it is now announced, is to take the 
place of Colonel Kinney in the Nicaragua Coloni¬ 
sation Society,, or by whatever name the exploded 
fillibustering expedition is hereafter to be known. 
Having doffed its military character and chosen 
Mr. Cooper for its President, it is to be presumed 
the design is to accomplish by treachery, instead 
of force, the acquisition of the; country, and we 
may as well be prepared for some new “ annex¬ 
ation ” scheme under the auspices of the “ great 
rejected.” It will be quite as necessary as Cuba, 
and the same arguments will apply to either case 
—proximity and security. Nemo. 

Compendium op the United States Census.— 
We are not sure to whom, among the members of 
Congress, we are indebted for a copy of the Com¬ 
pendium of the Seventh United States Census, com¬ 
piled and published, by order of that body, by J- 
D. B. De Bow, Superintendent. For most pur¬ 
poses it is far more convenient than the large 
volume embracing all the details of the census 
returns, and the Senator or Representative who 
was so courteous as to supply us with a copy has 
our hearty thanks. 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 

Correspondence of The Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Lawrence, K. T., Feb. 6, 1855. 

Excuse my remissness in furnishing you with 
the report of the meeting held here, some days 
ago, to form an Anti-Slavery Society. I am so 
occupied „with caring for “ the meat that perish- 
eth,” that I have but very little time to devote to 
the cause of Anti-Slavery. The fact is, here, as 
in every new country, it takes nearly all of our 
time to protect ourselves from the inclemencies 
of the season, and moral enterprises are obliged 
to be laid aside temporarily. I suppose this will 
seem to ybu rather strange language from one 
who has made such flaming pretensions to Anti- 
Slavery asyour correspondent has. But, to be able 
to triumph completely over all exterior circum¬ 
stances requires a greater exertion of the philoso¬ 
phical spirit than I possess. If you could look in 
upon us a moment, some cold day, you would 
realize a few of onr difficulties in the way of 
writing letters. Once, the only conveniences I 
could obtain for that employment were the 
smooth side of a wash-board, that lay upon my 
knees, with a candle, dripping its grease on all 
sides, placed on one corner of the portable desk, 
beneath which was a little straw to protect my 
feet from the cold ground. The least movement 
on the part of one of my comrades, who were 
wedged in the circle some 20 of ns had formed 
around a stove, filled with green chips, would pre¬ 
precipitate the light into the straw beneath us. 
The wind swept through the interstices of the 
straw and cotton covering, and blew our candle 
almost out, besides stirring the hay-roof admira¬ 
bly. I say, if you could see ns under such cir¬ 
cumstances, with our hats and great coats on, 
while the little children were crying for exercise 
to keep up a little heat in their chilled bodies, 
and the noble women were cheering ns all, while" 
they themselves were dressed In bonnets and 
shawls, you would not blame us for not writing 
oftener. The above is no fancy sketch, but a true 
description of my situation, while living in one of 
the splendid tenements erected by the noble Emi¬ 
grant Aid Company of Boston. 

But let not the enemy, who is seeking to curse 
our fair domain with the hideous presence of 
Slavery, suppose that “ tribulation, or distress, or 
famine, or nakedness” shall separate ns (entirely) 
from the love of Christ’s brother, the poor im- 
bruted slave.. No; the cold winds may penetrate 
our dwellings, and the wintry rains may drench 
ns through, as, during the silent watches of the 
night, we endeavour to “ rest in sleep ”; hut 
within our hearts there still burns the bright flame 
of Anti-Slavery. Poverty may he our bosom 
friend, but we will not altogether forget the still 
poorer ijlave. Sickness may unnerve our spirits, 
but we will remember the probable fate of the 
sick slave, who will be forced to his unwelcome 
task, 'when his weary limbs almost fail to bear him 
up, if slavery is introduced here. 

The nearness of the approaching session of the 
Legislature of Kansas has aroused the dormant 
spirit of our anti-slavery, and induced us to adopt 
measures for the salvation of the fairest land 
North of the talismanic line, over which slavery 
hitherto has not been allowed to extend. 

We have formed a “ Kansas Free State Society,” 
the object of which is stated in the following ex¬ 
tract from the preamble to the Constitution of the 
Society: 

“ Whereas, according to the provisions of that 
(the Nebraska) bill, ‘ all questions pertaining to 
Slavery in the Territories, and in the new States 
to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the deci¬ 
sion of the people residing therein ’; therefore, we, 
the inhabitants of Kansas, one of the Territories 
above mentioned, do form ourselves into aSociety, 
for the purpose of disseminating truth upon the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, so as to prevent, if possible, its introduc¬ 
tion into our fair domain.” 

Do you perceive any compromise of principle 
in the above preamble ? And yet I have been 
abused for defending the adoption of this compre¬ 
hensive platform; in lien of a more radical one. 
Allow me to explain the/ reasons for onr prefer¬ 
ence for 4fais to a jnowiiltsa. creed-ibr our Free 
State party. Slavery isyiated by a majority of the 
people in the Territoryias I told you in my last 
letter, not so much on account of its sinfulness 
as for divers others reasons, one of which is that 
“ niggers ” may he kept out of onr sight, as our 
ideality would be shocked with witnessing the 
contrast between the beautiful face of prairie 
Nature and the awful countenance of the black 
man. We, the “ Sovereign Squatters ’’ of Kan¬ 
sas, are men of great taste, and of unusual 
refinement; therefore, no blacker object than 
the burnt ground upon which we travel after 
the autumnal fires will he ti leiated here. Now, 
to expect such fastidious men as these to 
ignore the divinity of the Bible, and to add to 
their hatred of the black man a belief in the in¬ 
herent sinfulness of .slavery, would be rather 
absurd, for the “Sovereigns” do not believe 
slavery to be sinful, but simply impolitic. Do 
you blame me, then, for publicly opposing the 
adoption of a creed that will drive nine-tenths of 
the “ Free State ” men from us ? You must re¬ 
member that our New England emigration is no¬ 
thing, in point of numbers, in comparison with that 
from other States, except in Lawrence. The 
“ outsiders,” even in this district, outnumber the 
whole of the votes of Lawrence, by a large ma¬ 
jority, as is supposed. Now, what shall we do ? 
Form a radical Anti-Slavery Society, among the 
very few Abolitionists in the Territory, and con¬ 
fine our labours to the slow work of indoctrinat¬ 
ing men into the very first principles of Anti- 
Slavery ? Or, adopt Christ’s advice, and be “ wise, 
as serpents,” and endeavour to secure the cooper¬ 
ation of all opposed to the introduction of Slavery 
into Kansas ? 

This latter course is the one adopted at the 
large meeting assembled in this place, Feb. 1st, 
to consider the subject of forming a “ Free State ” 
Society. Much was said in favour of a more ultra 
course, but common sense at length triumphed 
over what some few ultras were pleased to term 
principle, but what, in reality, was nothing but 
the offspring of an attempt to place the new So¬ 
ciety in the hands of a very few persons, for party 
purposes, as I really believe. One of the “ ultras ” 
has since declared hte-fofenUon of voting for a 
slave State, because the ultra ground was not 
taken. Of course, the pro-slavery Missourians 
would be glad to have us adopt the ultra ground, 
for it would render our success utterly impossible, 
and insure theirs. I have no doubt of the perfect 
sincerity of Mr. Elliot, the editor of the Free State, 
but I believe his judgment was imperceptibly 
warped by personal attachments. The fact is, 
common sense must be used in making this Terri¬ 
tory a Free State. The enemy abounds in it, and 
why should not we avail ourselves of its potent 
power ? 

Three agents have been appointed to lecture and 
obtain funds for the Society, one of whom has 
now gone to Ohio for this purpose. 

It now remains to form an ultra Abolition So¬ 
ciety for permanent purposes. The “ Free State ” 
Society will die with the success or defeat of its 
partial object, which Will be in a few years, while 
an Anti-Slavery Society will continue its labours 
as long as the foul monster, Slavery, curses any 
part of this Union, or even of the world. 

I will endeavour to fulfil my promise to keep 
you “ posted up ” in regard to the Anti-Slavery 
cause, better than I have done, for there will be 
something, probably, to make it an object to pay 
tbe post for carrying the news to yon. 

Yours for the slave, C. Stearns. 

A Tender-hearted Slave-catcher. —The Bos¬ 
ton correspondent of the Evening Post says : “ Ac-, 
cording to Mr. Dana’s account, Judge Loring used 
Mr. Burns in the tenderest possible manner, send¬ 
ing him back to stripes and bondage in the most 
approved style, and with all regard to his feelings 
that circumstances would allow. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Burns felt as happy as a captive in the 
hands "of a Fejee Islander, who should be assured 
by his captor that he should be roasted scientifi¬ 
cally, and eaten with none but the best sauce. 
And yet people call the judge harsh! ” 


Bill Poole,” a noted pugi¬ 
list and rowdy, a keeper of a drinking-house and 
gambling saloon, died, last week, of a wound 
flicted by another pugilist, some days before, i 
nptorious drunkery in Broadway. The details of 
the fight are too shocking to be repeated unneces¬ 
sarily, though it is only fair to say that Pool’; 
conduct, was far less brutal than that of his as¬ 
sailant. Both, however, were professional fighters 
and gamblers, and each the head of a party whose 
violence and brutality have long been the terror 
of peaceable citizens. Soon after the death of 
Poole, his former cronies and backers held 
meeting and adopted resolutions so redolent of 
the popular piety that one might suppose they 
had been concocted by an assembly of Divines, 
weeping over the remains of a saintly brother. 
Here they are : 

Whereas, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe to remove from our midst (using 
the hand of an assassin) our friend and esteemed 
associate, the late Wm. Poole, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this assemblage of friends, not 
only of the deceased but of his sorrow-stricken 

family, do at once resolve themselves into a. 

ganized body, to be known hereafter as 
“ Poole Association ”—the object of which organi¬ 
zation shall be to cooperate with other friends in 
paying a just tribute of respect to his earthly re¬ 
mains by following them to the grave, and, after 
so interred, to erect a suitable tablet of respect 
over the same. 

“ Resolved, That we do proffer our heart-felt 
sympathies to the bereaved relatives of om 
ceased friend, sincerely praying that He who re¬ 
moved from their circle the doting son, affectionate 
husband, devoted father and uncompromising 
friend, will, in His providential mercy, provide 
for and restore peace, health and happiness to the 
afflicted family.” 

Is not piety like this delectable ? The assump¬ 
tion that the pugilist was “ removed ” from the 
scenes of earth by “the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe,” who “ used the hand of an assae 
to effect his purpose, is worthy of those eminently 
pious Divines who regard slavery as an ordination 
o[ Providence and a means of grace and sal¬ 
vation ! Indeed, we might well suspect that this 
congregation of rowdies had been studying the 
productions of Drs. Lord, Adams and Spring, im¬ 
bibing therefrom the piety which makes their 
resolutions so fragrant and refreshing to saintly 
susceptibilities. 

The Woman’s Advocate (of Philadelphia) is 
hereby informed that we have quite as little in¬ 
clination as space for a controversy with it re¬ 
specting the motives which lead it to ignore the 
very question which, upon its own showing, stands 
related to the cause it advocates as “ the solid 
mason-work foundation of a temple ” is related 
to the “ superstructure.” Its indignant denial 
that it has ever “attacked” the advocates of 
equal suffrage, and its vehement proclamation of 
its willingness to “ print the proceedings of their 
Conventions, and their communications,” are 
alike gratuitous, inasmuch as we have never ac¬ 
cused it of doing the one or refusing to do the other. 
The point at issue between us is very simple, and 
no amount of incoherent wordiness upon irrele¬ 
vant points will divert us therefrom. The Ad¬ 
vocate admits that it “has not mooted ” the ques¬ 
tion of suffrage “ at all, either way ” ; which is 
exactly what we said of it, neither more nor less, 
and what we regard as a “ temporizing and half¬ 
way policy.” If the Advocate thinks itself wise in 
working upon the “ superstructure ” and neglect¬ 
ing the “ foundation,” and candid in character¬ 
izing those who reverse this order of labour 
“ clamouring for the legal and political rights of 
woman,” we have no desire to disturb its self- 
complacency. The world is wide—let it go its 
way. The work it proposes to do is in itself | 
good, and we wish it abundant success therein, 
with less sensitiveness to criticism and a greater 
degree of candour toward those who dissent from 
its opinions. 

New York Observer. —Mr. Garrison, in 
Tabernacle lecture, put the New Fork Herald and 
the New York Observer, side by side, into the cate¬ 
gory of curses, from which the North would find 
relief in a dissolution of the Union. The sentiment 
"elicited a faint ^siss, -which was . immediately, 
silenced in general and hearty applause. It 
not Mr. Garrison’s “infidelity,” so-called, that, 
prompted this classification, for the sentiment is 
shared by men as eminent for orthodoxy as for 
anti-slavery. The Free Presbyterian, an Old School 
Calvinistic journal, after copying the resolution of j 
the Des Moines River (Iowa) Association, rebuking 
the Observer for its pro-slavery character and 
course and'refusing to receive it even as a gratuity, 
makes its own commentary, as follows : 

“ The above is judicious action. If we were 
compelled to have either Bennett’s Herald or the 
N. Y. Observer read in onr family, and were 
allowed a choice between them, we should cer¬ 
tainly choose the former. Both are Satanic. But 
in the Observer the Satan appears in the garb of an 
Angel of light. In the Herald he stands revealed 
with horns and hoofs, in native ugliness. In the 
latter guise his influence is much less dangerous 
than in the former.” 

And yet the Observer has a larger circulation 
than any other religions newspaper in the land, 
saving only the Methodist Advocate and Journal, 
falsely called Christian ! These two journals 
fleet, more, truly than any others, the popular and 
fashionable piety of the country—a piety as unlike 
that of Jesus and his Apostles as the whips and 
chains of an American plantation are unlike the 
light and love and liberty of Heaven! 

Hon. Charles Sumner. —This worthy represent¬ 
ative of Massachusetts in the United States Senate 
gave us, a call at the Anti-Slavery Office, one day 
last week, on his return from Washington. We 
spent an hour very agreeably in conversation 
with him upon the present aspects of the cause of 
Freedom, as viewed from the Washington stand¬ 
point. Widely as we differ from Mr. Sumner on. 
some points, we admire him for his fidelity to bis 
own. convictions no less than for his eloquence ; 
and we were glad to find him full of encourage-, 
meat and hope in view of the progress of the> 
cause. The tone of feeling among the slavehold- 
era, as exhibited in Congress, is far less arrogant 
than in former years, while the friends of freedom 
are greatly cheered by the signs of the times. 

We take this opportunity to state that Mr. 
Sumner, not many days hence, will deliver, at the 
Tabernacle, in this city, a Lecture upon “ The* 
Necessity, Practicability and Dignity of the Anti- 
Slavery Enterprise, with Glimpses at the Practi¬ 
cal Duties of the Free States.” He will deliver 
the same Lecture in Boston, Worcester and New 
Haven, and, probably, also, in various' places in 
the interior of this State. 


Pennsylvania. —The memorial of 30,000 
coloured citizens of Philadelphia, asking for the 
same right of suffrage they enjoyed for 47 years, 
prior to the adoption of the present Constitution 
in 1838, has been presented to the Legislature. 
The paper is well written, and forcible in its argu¬ 
ments, and, we presume, was drawn forth by the 
introduction of a bill into the Legislature to give 
to that class the right to vote, under certain re¬ 
strictions. They claim to number 30,000 persons 
in Philadelpaia; to possess $2,685,693 of real 
and personal estate ; to have paid $9,776 42 for 
taxes during the past year, and $396,782 27 for 
house, water and ground rents, and to po 
something more than brute instinct. Copies of 
this pamphlet have been laid upon the desks of 
the members. 


This work presents important elementary truths 
in a manner at onee brief and intelligible. Those 
who have neither the inclination nor the leisure 
to study more elaborate treatises will find here 
those simple directions in respect to health and 
disease, a knowledge of which would save them 
from many of the pains and ills to which all are 
more or less exposed. 


Joshua Hutchinson informs us that it is his in¬ 
tention to visit his friends in Chester Co., Pa., 
next week, for the purpose of giving musical 
entertainments in various localities. 


New Hampshire Election. —The returns 
oeived in this city, from two-thirds of the State, 
leave little room for doubt that the coalition of ] 
FreeSoilers, Whigs and anti-Administration Demo¬ 
crats, under the name of Know-Nothings, 
swept the State, electing the Governor, three 
members of Congress (the whole delegation), and 
a large majority in both branches of the Legis¬ 
lature. Whatever inay be said of the triumphant 
party, there is consolation in the fact that Frank¬ 
lin Pierce is repudiated by his own State, and | 
that John P. Hale is likely to secure a seat in the 
United States Senate. 


Valley of the Amazon.— Our thanks ar 
to the Hon. Thomas Davis, of Rhode Island, for a j 
volume, published by order of Congress, contain¬ 
ing Part I. of Lieut. Herndon’s Report of the j 
Expedition, sent out under direction of the Navy 
Department, to Explore the Valley of the Amazon. 
The work contains various illustrations and is 
accompanied by several valuable maps. 


Loss O] 


Smimrarg, 

Delaware has enacted a Prohibitory Liquor 

iw, to take effect on the first of Jane. It ; * —“* 

stringent as those of some other States. 

Nassau Hall, in Princeton, N. J., was de¬ 
coyed completely by fire on Sunday evening. The i 
—adents lost their furniture, books, clothing, &c. 
Cause of the fire unknown. Loss $50,000. Insured 
for $15,000. 

Col. Benton’s Manuscripts.— The 
iomas H. Benton, in Washington, wag 
destroyed by fire on the 27th ult., and all his impor¬ 
tant manuscripts, including the materials for the 
°“oond volume of his “ Thirty Years in the Senate,” 
nsumed. 

A contemporary noticing that Martin P. Tap¬ 
per has offered a gold medal “ for the encouragement 
of literature in Liberia ” remarks that “ he has done 
so much for the degradation of literature in England, 
that he ought to make some amends.” 

We learn from the correspondence of Norton’ 

Literary Gazette that a German translation of th 
Works of Dr. Channing has just teen completed by F. 
A. Schulze and Dr. A. Sydow, of Berlin. The whole 
is divided into two great parts—religious writings and 
social (writings; and these are again divided ir*~ 
fifteen" smaller collections or groups, either one 
whiph may be bought separately. The cost of the 
whole work is 6 thalers 17 groachens. 

Politeness.— While the i-ain poured 
--nts, the umbrella of a gentleman struck the hat of 
another standing on the sidewalk, and knocked it 
into the gutter, where it filled with water. The owner 
picked up his hat and coolly asked: 

“ What do yon ask for that ?” 

“ I ask your pardon,” replied the gentleman; which 
- - well suited the owner of the wet beaver, that no 
further parley was necessary. 

Theological. — Two juvenile disputants, a 
y or two since, in our hearing, discussed as follows: 
“ I tell you, God is everywhere.” 

“ He aia’t, neither.” 

“ 1 know better; my mother says so.” 

“ Don’t care if she does. He ain’t in that wire 
(pointing up to tbe telegraph), cos that ain’tAo&r ! ” 
This rather staggered his little reverence for a 
moment; but, ere a minnte had elapsed, a triumphant 
smile lit up his face, as he responded: 

“ Well, I don’t care—He is all aroumd 
An Incident.—A clergyman, who officiates 
not a hundred miles from here, noticing the drowsy 
state into which some of his congregation had fallen, 
stopped in the middle of his sermon on Sabbath 
afternoon last, and, after a few words in explanation 
of his course, gave out a hymn for the choir to sing. 
It may well be supposed that every one present was 
by the time the last peal of the organ 

_„, and, after a recapitulation of what bad 

gone before, the minister proceeded with his discourse. 
— N. Bridgewater ( Mass .) Gazette, 7th. 

Upon the post mortem examination of the body 
of Bill Poole, the pugilist, who was recently killed 1 ~ 
NewYork, it was ascertained that the ball enter. _ 
the breast between the fifth and sixth rib, perforating 
the wall of the chest, extending through the periear- 
dinin, and was found buried in the centre of the heart. 
The appearance of the heart, when taken out, indi 
cated no bruise, although it was covered with inflam¬ 
matory matter, and somewhat enlarged. It is re¬ 
markable that Poole should have lived nearly a 
fortnight with such a wound, during which time 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

A New Motive Power.— At the supper of! 
the Mechanics’ Apprentices Library Association on 
Thursday evening, Mr. Thomas Drew, of tbe Wor¬ 
cester Spy, in replying to a toast of the. press, stated 
that he had seen a machine in operation which, when 

it becomes known, is destined to ha<-— 

mechanics than any other subject 
people; and which is said to take the lead of any 
motive power now kn»wn. An engine of 5 or 6 horse 
power could be maintained at an expense of six cents 
per day, and could he taken care of by a child of 
’seven years of age, without danger; doing away 
entirely with the expense of fuel. The description of 
the above will probably be given to the public during 
the coming week .—Boston Bee. 

A Heart-felt. Skntiment Inopportune™ 
Expressed.—A Urge aid brilliant party was givot 
iu a fashionable circle, a few weeks since, not a him 
dred-miles from onr metropolis, and the festivities 
were kept np to so late an hour that the fair hostess 
became completely wearied ont. Some fifteen minutes 
after the lady supposed the last of her guests had left, 
she walked into the supper-room, where the gas had 
been turned down, aud gave vent to her wearied spirit 
by ejaculating—" thank God, they are all stuffed and 
ie !” “ Not quite all,” squeaked out a voice, “ I 
te returned to find an ear-ring wliich’I supposed 
.. _j dropped while at the enpper-table !” The hostess’s 
chagrin can he better imagined than described, when, 
on turning round, she discovered one of her nearest] 
fashionable neighbours '.—Boston Post. 

Redeemed Slaves in the House.— Solomon 
Northup, of New York, wbo spent twelve years, as a 
slave, on the Bed River, and Ida May, the little 
redeemed slave, from Washington, were in the Hall of 
the House to-day for a short time, and excited much 
sympathy and interest. The little girl has no feature 
which indicates any negro origin. Her eyes sparkled 
just like those of any other little girl when she saw 
‘he big Cod-fish hanging in the Hail. 

It will be remembered that Solomon Northup was a 
freeman in tbe State of New York, and was induced 
to go to the city of Washington as a driver of a car¬ 
riage, and when there was drugged and put into a 
slave pen, and sold South, where he was held and 
worked as a slave nearly twelve years. His deliver¬ 
ance was, in some respects, a most interesting and 
wonderful event.— Bust. Tel., 10th- 

What all Boxs may come to .—Tbe Boston 

Post reports a speech lately made by one of the m 

Know-Nothing Councilors of Massachusetts, during_ 

official visit to the Almshouse, at East Bridgewater. 
The Post observes, “ it stirs the blood like a tqddy- 


Look 


•tick”: 

“ Boys! I want, yon all to look a 
directly at me, for I ms going to say something to I 
you. flow many of yon would like to be members of\ 
the Governor’s Council? Now, if you will only do 1 
wbatis right, at all times, and never steal, nor lie, 
nor swear, you may all rise, some day, to eminent 
stations. I was once a poor boy myself, but I always 
calculated to do what was right. 1 never would steal, 
or lie, or use had language. I was apprenticed in my 
youth, but have now become one of the Governor’s 
Comc.it.' Now, boys, never let me hear of you 


become a great mat 

Fact for Gen. Houston. —It was said 
boaatingly by Gem, Houston, in his recent lecture in 
this city, on slavery, to prove the contentment and 
happiness of the slaves, that he never knew a slave to 
commit suicide. If this paragraph meets the Gen-, 
we occasion again to make 
recent copy of the New 
Orleans Delia, contains an account of a coroner’s: 
inquest held on the body of Sampson Richardson, a 
negro slave, who was advertised to be sold. The 
verdict was as follows: “ Committed suicide by cut- 1 
ting his throat with a razor, thereby severing the 
carotid artery, while in a fit of temporary insanity.” 
The circumstances inducing the suicide were as fol¬ 
lows, as stated by the Delta: 

“ He had deposited $1,200 with some man to pur¬ 
chase himseif, and had lost it in consequence of mis¬ 
management on the part of the man he trusted; and, 
so it appears, he became insane. He could read aud 
write, and scattered over his room were papers, in’ 
which he had written his ravings about the loss of bis 
$1,200. Before he committed the fatal act, he took 
’ is best clothes from an armoire and wrote 
request that he should be buried in them.” 

The Richest Sell we ever heard of.—W e 
Jid an account, in the East Brooklyn Times, of a new 
method of “ raising the wind,” as well as the dead, m 
that city, which takes down anything in the diddling 
line of the season, and indicates the extent and pres¬ 
sure of the hard times. A female called,a few days 
i lady of some influence in Brooklyn, and 
and plaintive story of suffering and priva- 
moreover, that her husband bad just died, ’ 

_ _ she lacked the means of a decent burial. 

Her tale of woe so wrongbt upon the lady that she 
visit her immediately, to satisfy herself 
there was no imposture. On entering the apartment, 
,he beheld the coffin, and was satisfied all was right; 
and not. wishing to. harrow the feelings of the bereaved 
woman, she left her a considerable sum of moaey.and 
immediately departed. After passing two or three 
blocks from the dwelling, thinking all the way of the 
strange complexion to which we are liable, she missed 
her pocket handkerchief, and returned to see if she 
had not dropped it in the house. The stairs were 
ascended hastily, and tbe room entered without much 
ceremony, when what did she behold—the woman’s 
husband sitting up in the coffin, counting Over the 
money! 

The New Postage Law. — Every person 
being interested in the amended act of March 3,1855, 
iu regard to postages, a synopsis of its provisions will 
not he unacceptable. 

Under this law, all single letters mailed for any 
distance not exceeding three thousand miles are to 1 
pay three cents; and for any distance exceeding three 
thousand miles, ten cents. Half an ounce in weight 
will constitute a single letter; and double, treble, and 
adruple letters to be charged in the same propr~ 
n. All letters mnst be prepaid, except such as a 
or from a foreign country, or those addressed 
officers of the Government on official business. The 


responsible for the loss of any registered letter or 
packet. 

The franking privilege is to remain as heretofore. 

Selling postage stamps for a larger sum than their 
marked value is to be punished as a misdemeanor.— 
Nat. Intelligencer• 

Execution of two Slates.—M ango, a slave 


of Wm. Elien Kiniair, and Melvaine, 
belonged to Miss Florentine Frilvax, were hung, 




the 26th instant, in the jail yard of tL_ _ __ 

Charles, for the murder of young Westley Lathem, the 
of the overseer on the plantation of Mr. Lanfear. 
leems that young Westley was courting Miss Fril- 
;, the mistress of Melvaine, and the latter was her 
favourite servant. She had her own way about the 
premises—was a sort of ruler—and, learning that her 
mistress was engaged to marry Westley Lathem, and 
fearing her authority would cease in that case, she 
induced her brother Mango to shoot him. Lathem 
came over to see his lady-love, on Saturday night, on 
horseback, and it was settled that they should marry 
on the Monday morning following. 

While he was arranging this affair with the sup¬ 
posed future bride, Melvaine had completed the plan 
for his murder. She accordingly, on this night, got 
her brother Mango to loose Mr. Lathem’s horse, so 
that the young gentleman would have to walk home 
—and then placed him (Mango) in ambush in a deep 
ditch on the road that the young lover would have to 
take; and as he passed there, the unfortunate man was 
shot through the head by the concealed assassin. The 
confession of Mango disclosed the above facts. The 
two were tried before a special tribunal. The State 
was represented by District Attorney Charles D. 
Dreux. Both the accused were found gnilty, sen¬ 
tenced to be hung, and, last Monday, expiated their 
guilt upon the scaffold. They met their fate calmly 
and firmly.— N. O. Delta, Is*. 


of the 7th inst., Pliny Sexton, of Palmyra, 
Wayne Co., N. Y., to Charlotte Snow, of Ellieotte- 
vflle, Cataraugus Co., N. Y. 


DIED. 

Burleigh.—O n the 7th inst., at Sunnyside, Chester 
Co. Pa., of pulmonary consumption, Cyrus M. 
Burleigh, aged 36 years. 

Ix ATT.—At her residence, near Hudson, Columbia 
Co., N. Y., on the 14th inst. [this date is evidently 
an error, but we have no means of correcting it— 
Ed. Standard ], Margaret Marriott Hyatt, in the 
63d year of her age, relict of James Hyatt. 




William Wells Brown, an Agent of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, will spend the 
months of March and April in Central and Southern 
Ohio. The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause in that 
general region, will doubtless give him a cordial 
reception, and such aid as his object requires. With 
regard to the appointment of meetings for him, they 
will please correspond with Mrs. J. De Graw, Secre¬ 
tary of tho Ladies, Anti-Slavery Circle, Cincinnati. 


Peter Bias, a coloured man, who for¬ 
merly was held a slave by Ann Ravensoraft, of Hamp¬ 
shire County, Virginia, and who ran away from her, 
ten or twelve year’s ago, is informed that, by her will, 
he was made free; and this notice is inserted at the 
request of his brother, Alfred Brown (now owned by 
Abner Ravenscraft, of Kingwood, Preston County, 
Virginia), who desires to hear from him. By calling 
on the undersigned, at the office of the Metropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company, corner of Broadway and 
Pine street, or, if not in the city, sending there such 
a message as he wishes transmitted to his brother, he 
will very much gratify that brother, who has long 
desired to ascertain his fate. E. A. Stansburx. 

New York, March 7,1855. 


Annual Anti-Slavery Convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to he held on Wednesday, Thuus- 
and Friday, the 25th, 26th and 27th days of 
Abril, 1855. 

Another year, in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, has passed away, and is added to the history 

And the duty of tbe faithfhl historian will require 
him to record that still nearly a sixth part of the 
people remains in the most abject slavery. 

That still the Slave Power rules paramount iu the 
Policy, in the Religion, and in the Business of the 
country; and it constantly grows more oppressive and 
exacting; not only driving coloured men and women 

unpaid toil, treating them with barbarous cruelty, 
and robbing them of every right, but forcing men 
who suppose they are “ free and equal” to be par¬ 
ticipants in outrages shameful to a Christian and 
Republican people—such as the Repeal of the Mis- 
Compromise, the passage of a Fugitive Slave - 
the plundering of Mexico, the Annexation of 
Texas, and many similar iniquities. 

We hope and trust that this is not to be always so. 

Therefore, we entreqt all who adore God, and who 
love Truth, Justice and Humanity, to oome together, 
r tp counsel and to devise peaceful, hut effectual, ways 
and means ter the abohuon of this accursed tyranny. - 
So that the Republic uiay, in truth, approach much 
nearer to tbe glorious position of a Model govern¬ 
ment than it has yet attained, and mankind have 
cause to rejoice. 

Let ns, then, assemble, and do what in us lies to 
help arouse the nation from its fatal lethargy. 

Distinguished advocates’ of this great movement, 
from various parts of the county, are expected to 
take part in the Convention. Honest differences of 
opinion, as to the. best means of accomplishing the 
great object,, may exist;, bnt in this we perceive no 
sufficient reason to hinder Anti-Slavery people of 
every- grade, sex, or ciilour, from acting zealously 
together against the common evil; and we earnestly 
invite the hearty co-operation of all. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society of Cincinnati, 

C. Donaldson, Chairman. 

Committee .—Sarah Otis Ernst, Andrew H. Ernst, 
Julia Harwood, Edward Harwood, Elizabeth T. Cole¬ 
man, Mary Mann, John Jolliffe.Kesiah Emery, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mary Degraw, Seth Foster, Christian 
Donaldson. 
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C incinnati retreat for the 

J INSANE, under the charge of EDWARD MEAD, M.D.. 
Editor of the American Psychological Journal, Lecturer on 
Insanity and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, 
and formerly of Materia MecUca, &e. 

This Institution is open for the reception of patients. It 
is a select establishment, presenting- superior advantages. 

of the superintendent, as a practitioner and teacher, affords 
a guaranty of kindly care and the most successful treatment. 

Terms made known on application to Dr. Mead, Cincin-. 
nati, Ohio. mhlO-ly 


P ENNSYLVANIA FEMALE 

COLLEGE, at Perkeomen Bridge, Monlgoraery Co., Pa. 

r places, early application is desirable, 
e success and popularity of this College, during the 
years of its existence, afford gratifying evidence that 
the public appreciate our efforts to build up an educational 
establishment conducted upon liberal principles. 

' ur object is to provide tor young women every facility 
thorough and systematic instruction in any or all the 
branches of useful and polite learning, and to aid such 
Lesire to turn their talents and attainments to profitable 
iuntv in obtaining suitable and remunerative employ- 
it. The Teachers fitted at this school are already filling 
lucrative places in this and other States, and are sought 
“ ' ^r, from all parts of the Union, greatly beyond our ability 

circulars, giving all needful information, may be had on 
addressing the Principal, J. W. SUNDERLAND. mh!7-8t 


M OTORPATHY.—Dr. H. HALSTED, the 

present proprietor of the Round Hill Mortopathic 
Water-Cure, at Northampton, Mass.—formerly of Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y.—well known tor his success in the cure of 
chronic diseases, especially those incident to woman, is 
now at the St. Nicholas Hotel, where lie will remain a few 
days, and receive calls. No charge will be made tor con 
sultation, Dr. Halsted^s object being to attend some difficult 

which lie ins !.<• n . .li .< 


which, though by far the largest 
" . 


been found wholly inadequa 
invalids peeking 



___ dissipation, indulgence 

forms of protracted di. 1 -- 1 — 

ageable are cured by it 
has been long practice 
attending it has indu 

Consultation hours fro~---— 

His work on Motorpatliy will be sent postage free to. any 
dress on receipt of ten postage stamps: or it can be had 
him while in the city, at 25 cents. 

References'. —Rev. Dr. Cleveland, Northampton, Mass, j C. 
Hall, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; Capt. Willis Howes, Boston, 
iviass.: Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Dorchester, Mass.; C. W. 
Robert, No. 7 Lafayette Place, New York: W. D. Abbot, 
441 Broadway, New York; Joseph Tucker, A. T. Stewards 
Store, Broadway, New York; J. B. Treadwell, St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Broadway, New York; James G. Morse, Brooklyn, 
New York; S. S. Britton, Stamrix HalL Albany, N. Y.; 
James Clarke, Hudson, N. Y.; Edward Doughty, Newark, 
N. J • Hon. F. Cushing and Lady, Frankfort, Maine; W. G. 
Frye, Rockland, Maine; H. Barrett, Waterville, Maine; 
John C, Dodge and Lady, Chicago, Illinois; S. D. Elwood 
and Lady, Detroit, Michigan; A. G. Dana, M.D., Brandon, 
Vermont; H. H. Lee, Esq., Winchester, Virginia; Waterman 
Palmer, Pittsburg, Pa.; Wilson Page and Lady, Catskill, 
N. Y.: Maj. Wm. Austin, U. S. A., Rochester, N. Y.; H. S. 
Allis, P. M., Rochester, N. Y. 


upon which none are placed by the writers. A regis¬ 
tration of all valuable letters is required to be ma 1 ' 
upon the payment of a fee of five cents in addition 
the prepaid postage, but the Government will not be | 


sn publish! 


_ 13,000 copies of_ 

ply all sold or ordered. Arrangements _ 

made by which the publishers will be enabfcd to supply the 
further demand. Price, $1 25; postage, 30 cents. A liberal 
discount will be allowed to the trade. Published at the 
Office of The Spiritual Telegraph and Sacred Circle, No. 300 
Broadway, by PARTRIDGE & BHUTAN. fl0-4t 


T HE American Fugitive in Europe: Sketches 

of Places and People Abroad. By Wm. Wells Brown. 

I With a Memoir of the Author. For sale at the Anti-Slavery 
[ Office, 138 Nassau street, New York. 
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SIC VITA. 

“ At the east end of this aisle (church of.'St. 
Mary Overy, London) stands a monument, a por¬ 
tion of whose inscription consists of the first verse 
of the following beautiful poem, which is thought, 
and with some probability, to be the production 
of Quarles.”— Annals of St. Mary Overy, by IP. 
Taylor, p. 99. 

Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on a tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the da.y, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gonrd which Jonas had; 

Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out and cut, and so is done 1 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies. 

Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like the tale that’s just begun, 

Or like a bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan; 

E’en such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here; is there; in life; in death 1 
The grass decays, the tale doth end, 

The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death 1 man’s life is done. 

Like to a bubble on a brook, 

Or (in a mirror) like a look. 

Or like a shuttle in the hand, 

Or like a writing on the sand. 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of a stream; 

E’en such is man, whose life is breath, 

Is here; is there; in life; in death ! 

The bubble’s burst; the look’s forgot; 

The shuttle’s flung; the writing’s blot; 

The thought is past; the dream is gone; 

The water glides—man's life is done 1 


WB are permitted to publish the following interesting 
letter from Jonh Quincy Ausms, written about the time he 
left College, sixty-eight years ago. The gentleman to whom 
it was addressed, the late Dr. Ouvmt Fisk®, of 'Worcester, 
Mass., was highly esteemed, in after life, as a physician of | 
eminence in that part of the country, possessed some poli¬ 
tical distinction in bis day, and was very widely known a s 
a horticulturist, when that science had received much less 
attention, in this country, than of later years. The letter, 
for which we are indebted to a grandson of Dr. Fisko, has 
never before been published. 

Newburyport, Jan. 31st, 1788. 

Df,ar Fiske : On the morning ensuing the day 
which closed the scene of our academical drama, I 
had mounted my horse, and was going out of the 
college yard, leaving, with an heavy heart, thej 
abode of friendship and of the Muses, when one 
of those classmates whose friendship had tended 
to render that moment peculiarly affecting took 
me by the hand, and while his last farewell in¬ 
creased the poignancy of my feelings, the promise 
of a friendly epistolary correspondence in some 
measure tempered the keenness of my sensations, 
and supported my depressed spirits. Who this 
person was, I am sure it will not be necessary for 
me to tell you ; for I know your feelings at that 
time were so similar to mine, that the impression 
made by that circumstance cannot yet be oblite¬ 
rated from your mind. 

Yet, pleasing as the idea of a frequent commu¬ 
nication by writing was, it has not yet been put 
into execution. On my part, I have neglected 
writing in hopes that a letter from you would 
furnish me with a subject for reply, and perhaps 
the same idea has been the means of silencing your | 
pen: if that be the case, I hope this letter will 
put a period to the inattention with which we 
both chargeable, and that the interest which I 
trust we mutually feel for the welfare of each other j 
may not be merely an useless sentiment of the 
heart, but an effectual principle of action. 

My situation is agreeable. Mr. Parsons is just 
the instructor that my wishes could have formed 
in every branch of Science; he is a proficient, and 
his law learning is astonishing. He is very fond 
>f communicating his knowledge, and is able to 
\ve satisfactory answers to any questions a stu- 
,ent can propose. I have three fellow-students 
in the office—Townsend, Amory and Thompson. 
With, Thompson I am very intimate; he is a | 
young fellow of very good abilities, rather eccen¬ 
tric in his manners and conversation; but his sin¬ 
gularity is to me very agreeable ; he is friendly, 
generous and good-natured, possessed of a very 
good fund of information, and uncommonly sensi¬ 
ble, though, perhaps, rather too fond of disputa¬ 
tion ; but, as I am quite as faulty in that respect 
as he, it very seldom happens that we differ. 
Amory, you know, at least by reputation. His 
natural talents are extraordinary, and his improve¬ 
ments much greater than could be expected from 
the dissipated life which he has been used to lead. 
His disposition is as amiable as that of his cousin, 
our classmate, and as a companion I know nobody 
more agreeable. They will both be sworn in at 
the Court of Common Pleas, in about six weeks I 
from this, and will then immediately leave the 
town. I shall regret their absence exceedingly, 
particularly that of Townsend, from whom I am 
almost inseparable. Thompson you well know. 
Delicacy of sentiment, solidity of judgment, and 
openness of disposition, are some of the character¬ 
istics which endear him to me. Soon after I came 
here, he engaged to keep one of the town schools, 
for a year; and it employs so much of his time, 
that I have not enjoyed not so much of his 
pany as I should have wished; but the more I 
am acquainted with him, the stronger my friend¬ 
ship grows, and I anticipate many of the happiest 
moments 1 shall pass in this town as being derived 
from my acquaintance with him. Out of the office i 
my intimacy with young fellows is very contracted. 

I need but to mention the name of Mr. Little, 
to express the satisfaction I have in being 
habitant of the same town with him. He is study- ] 
ing with Dr. Swett, as he himself has informed you, 
and I do not doubt but he will be as respectable 
in the profession as he was as a scholar at College. 
We frequently see each other, in the same socia¬ 
ble, unceremonious manner in Which we formally 
visited at our respected chambers; and, in our 
conversations, we frequently recur to those scenes, 
which are still fresh in our minds, and some of I 
which time itself will not efface from our recollec¬ 
tion. Putnam, too, is in town, studying law with 
Mr. Bradbury, and we are quite friendly and 
sociable. He is quite a favourijp among the 
ladies here, and it is shrewdly hinted about that 
his heart is in jeopardy. He is, however, very 
attentive to his studies, and, for the time that he 
has been in town, has read more law than I have. 
Indeed, this proves nothing in his favour, for I 
have become an idle fellow. “ Much study,” says 
the wise man, “is a weariness to the flesh,” and I 
am really of that opinion; my nerves, for two or 
three months past, have been somewhat disordered, 
and my mind has been totally incapable of much 
application. 

The Federal Constitution, it seems, is at length, 
with infinite pains and difficulty, adopted in the 
Commonwealth. You, I presume, are a staunch 
Federalist, and, as such, will rejoice at this mear 
sure. It will, perhaps, surprise you that, from the ] 
first appearance of this system, I have been 
strong anti-Federalist, though upon very different 
principles than those of your Worcester 3i 
gents; and however dangerous the tendency of the 
plan may be, I am convinced that any further op¬ 
position to it at present would be productive of j 
much greater evils. The Convention of New 
Hampshire are now sitting at Exeter, and the 
appearance is similar to that at the commence¬ 
ment of the session in this State ; both sides have 
their hopes and their fears : but I think it proba¬ 
ble the final effect will be favourable to the Con-1 
stitution. 

Your aincere friend and tumble servant, 

___________ J. Q. ADAMS. 

Statesmen have scoffed at virtue, but so often 
has she avenged herself by bringing their counsels 
to naught.— Bancroft. 


POPULAR POETRY OF MODERN GREECE. 

From Prof. Felton’s Notes to Smith’s History of Greece. 

At present the most characteristic feature in 
the poetry of the Greeks is the popular songs. 
Like the ancients, the present Hellenic race have 
a vein of natural poetry, which breaks out on all 
the occurrences of life—birth, death, separation, 
departure for a foreign country—in the most sim¬ 
ple and unpremeditated style. A large proportion 
of these songs exist only on the lips of the people, 
most of them having never been reduced to writ¬ 
ing at all. The first collec^on ever made was by 
Fauriel, published in 1824 and 1825, and the bal¬ 
lads excited great attention in Europe. 

Goethe, then the undisputed monarch of Continen¬ 
tal literature, pronounced them the most genuine 
poetry of artless feeling and unsophisticated nature 
in our times. Since then, much has been added, 
commemorative of the events of the war, and 
several other collections have been made. It will 
not be long, however, before this period of popular 
poetry will have passed, and the dialects in which 
the songs are composed will have become, through 
the general diffusion of education, obsolete curiosi¬ 
ties, for the research of the mousing antiquarian. 
They ought, therefore, to be at once placed beyond 
the reach of casualty. 

The popular life, to which allusion has been 
made, includes that of the Klephts and Armatoles; 
life on the islands, as well as the mainland; life in 
the valleys, as well as on the mountains; and the 
poems which depict it run back indefinitely into 
the Turkish titnes. Love and marriage, funerals, 
feasts, the dying scene, the sorrow for absent love, 
thejpysof victory and revenge, the fortitude which 
bears tortures without a groaD, and the courage 
which defies and dauntlessly encounters an over¬ 
whelming array of foemen—these, and every fea¬ 
ture in every scene of this popular Hellenic life, 
and every feeling of this simple, fresh Hellenic 
heart, are rhythmically embodied. 

Among them we sometimes find strange echoes 
of bid Greek poetry, still reverberating among the 
mountains. Charon, the ferryman of the Styx 
among the ancients, has become a mysterious min¬ 
ister of Death, hanging invisibly above the doomed, 
or sweeping like a storm over the mountains, on 
horseback, with the ghosts of the dead borne at 
his saddle-bow or marching at his side. The birds, 
whose voices and flight were full of omens to the 
ancients, and whose knowledge was proverbial, in 
modem poetry are endowed with speech and super¬ 
natural powers of vision, and often appear as col- j 
locutors in the abruptly changing dialogue. The 
measure in which most of these poems are com¬ 
posed is accented iambic, of fifteen syllables, with¬ 
out rhyme. 

W e close this sketch with a few short specimens 
on different subjects, carefully abstaining from 
adding ornaments, and translating them line for 
line, in the same rhythm as the original. The 
brevity and abruptness of the style, the rapidity 
of the narrative, and the racy symplicity of their 
dialectic peculiarities, can scarcely be reproduced 
in another language; and the charm they possess | 
when read or heard in the open air on the moun¬ 
tains of Greece, in the midst of the life they em¬ 
body, and the scenery that suggested their colour¬ 
ing, can scarcely be imagined where these acces- j 
sories to the picture are wanting. 


tkoubeheia’ua? 

The night beheld, the morn beheld, the moon and star of 

.e star dropped earthward from the sky, and told the sea 
the story; 

e B ea at once the rudder told; the rudder told the sailor; 
,e sailor sang it at the door, where sat his sweetheart 

Among the Klephts the passion of love was not 
looked upon with much favour, as appears by the 
following, entitled: 

THE CAPTAIN IN LOVE. 

: Conduct thee wisely, Nicholas, as well becomes a captain, 
for with thy children he at strife, nor venture to insult 


Who is it with my children talks ?' who is it tells them 
ell! when tim blooming spring shall come, and when shall 

aw Xerolibada 1 go, and io our ancient quarters, 

Thither I go to wed my love, to take a fair-haired maiden: 
Wi+i, Tin deck my love, with stiings of pearls 

rd his words, and scornful was their | 
> him all at once, and all the three I 
” they cried, “ shoot down 


With 

The Pallicars, they 
anger, 

Three shots theyg 


Souli’s lions prowling there shall 
exulting.” 

And then the bird resumed his flight, ax 


i with the weakling fool 
he worthless wanton ! 

is he took the golden coins to win the fair-haired 
maiden. 

Our fair-haired maid the pistol is, the sabre is our mistress. ’’, 

The following describes the death-scene of a 
Klepht who, for a wonder, lived to old age, and 
died without being killed by a bullet. It com¬ 
bines, in a curious way, the’ strong contrasts and 
opposite feeling of the Klephtic character; it is a I 
kind of compound of piety, powder, and simple 
love of nature. The hero of it is resolved, even 
after death, to have a shot now and then at the 
Turks. To understand its simple allusions, we 
must remember that such a family, living for the 
most part in the open air, would always select the 
bank of a running stream for their supper-table, 
and the sparkling water for their beverage. 


‘ Hasten, my children, to the brook, to eat your bread at 
evening; 

Lnd thou, Lampsakes, nephew mine, come, take thy seat 

lere I wear the arms that I now wear, and he a valiant 
captain; 

lnd ye, my children, take my sword, deserted by its master, 

lnd cut green branches from the tree, and spread a couch 
to rest me, 

And hither bring the holy man, that he may haste to shrive : 


Death has come, and I for Death a 

.eaciy. 

Build me a broad and spacious tomb, and let the mound 1 
lofty, 

That I may stand erect and fire, then stoop and load tl 

And on the right hand of the tomb, a window leave wii 
open, 

That swallows in their flight may come, the early spring 
And nightingalesf’of lovely May, in morning song, mt 

The subject of the following is a dispute between 
Olympus and Kissavos—the ancient Ossa—c 
right of precedence. The persons of the dialogue 
the two rival mountains, an eagle, and the head 
of a slain warrior, each of whom has something 
characteristic to say. It is called 

OLYMPUS AND KISSAVOS. 

Olympus once, Ana Kissavos, two neighbouring mi 
contended 

Yof the two the rain should pour, and which shed 

Then Kissavos in anger turns, and speaks to high Olympus. 
Kissavos. 

Brow-beat me not, Olympus, thou hy robber feet betrampled, 
For I am Kissavos, the mount in far Larissa famous: 

T — the joy of Turkestan, and of Larissa’s Agas. 

Olympus. 

Ha I Kissavos I ha 1 renegade! thou Turk betrampled 
hillock. 

Turks they tread thee under foot, and all Lai 
Agas; 


And on my highest summit’s top an eagle fierce is sitting, I 
And holding in his talons clutched a head of .slaughteredj 
warrior. ” 

Eagle. 

What has thou done, O head of mine, of what 
been guilty ? 


Devour, 0 bird, my youthful strength, d 


And sixty Agas have! killed, and left their hamlets burning 
And all the Turks and Albanese that on the field of 


The following ballad commemorates the bravery 
of Tsamados,* representing him as returning after 
death, in the shape of a bird, to revisit Georgakes, 
a friend in arms, who expresses his wish to 
know what is passing at Mesolongi. 

TSAMADOS. 

-d to fly and visit Mesolongi, 
lem wield the sword, and how they ply 

r in Roumeli, her still unoorn 


That I might see 1 
the musket; 
wage the wi 
vultures. 

A bird then came, on golden wing, and said to me, in singing, 

' Patience, Georgakes mine 1 if thou for Arab blood aitj 
thirsting, 

Here, too, are Agarenes enow for even thee to slaughter. 
Beholdest thou yon Turkish ships, now floating in the 
distance? 

Charon is standing over them, and they shall bnm to ashes. ’ ’ 
My bird, where didst thou learn these things that thou to 
me art telling? 

un unto thine eyes a bird, but ’tis no bird thou seest; 

. the Island opposite to Navarmo’s haven 
led up my latest breath, against the Moslem fighting. 

-Tsamados, from the tomb back to the world returning: 

For though from heaven, where 1 dwell, I clearly can behold 
thee. 

ae and see thee face to faee my heart was ever longing." 


self with his suite into the island, which was at the mi 
held by a brave young Hydriote captain named Tsamauoa, 
and a small body of soldiers and sailors. Fifteen hundred 
Arabs landed on the island, but met with a desperate resi 
from Tsamados and his gallant band, 
imados was shot in the leg but continued fighting 

-nees until he was knocked down and killed. When tl 

was known, the sailors, regaining their brig, on hoard whi„ 
Mavroeordatos had already taken refuge, ran out through 
the Turkish fleet of thirty-four ships of war, and, having 
been exposed for more than four' hours to their Are escaped 
with riddled sails and rigging shot away, with two men 
killed and eight wounded. The surrender of Navarino fol.' 
lowed; and not long after, the whole Morea, except ‘ 


unconquerable Manotes, lay at the mercy of Ibrahim. 


le strewn around th 


The living links that unite us to the poets of 
the first half of the present century are fast disap¬ 
pearing from among us. This week has added 
another to the many that have gone. Dorothy 
Wordsvs^fli, the only sister of william Words¬ 
worth, clW at Rydal Mount, in Westmoreland, 
the 25th of January, in her eighty-fourth year. 
ie was born on Christmas day, 1771, and from 
girlhood (though not from childhood) was the 
constant and chosen associate of her illustrious 
brother. Wordsworth was as fond of his sister 
as Charles Lamb was of his sister, and we know 
how touchingly Elia has exhibited his fondness 
for Mary Lamb. Mary Lamb lived single, so did 
Dorothy Wordsworth. Both had poetic tastes 
and sensibilities, both were fond of poety, and 
both suggested subjects to their respective bro¬ 
thers which have had a beneficial effect upon our 
literature. The contrast between the temper of | 
Wordsworth and his sister is represented by the 
poet himself: 

My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly; 

A very hunter did /rash 
Upon the prey; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 

He loved her in earnest truth, and has rejoiced in 
jggfr that 

The blessing of his later years 
Was with him when a boy; 
while he has characterized the nature of her indu¬ 
ce upon him in four remarkable lines : 

Sh^^ave me eyes, shelve me ears, 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears,' 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

She delighted in Chaucer and in Spenser; 
Caught, on many occasions, the raptured ear and 
eye of Coleridge with the point and spirit of her 
poetic criticisms, and was found by Southey to be 
the cheerful, well-informed companion of many a 
country walk and winter fireside. In 1836, she 
became, as Wordsworth himself has told us, « a 
confirm^ invalid”; yet such was the natural 
strength of her constitution that she survived for 
eighteen years. Her fine memory she retained, we 
’-•ilieve, to the last. 

Though Dorothy Wordsworth was not gifted 
like her brother with what her brother calls “ the 
accomplishment of verse,” yet she had all the 
genius and faculty divine of a true poet, looking 
on nature with a poet’s eye. How exquisitely 
earnest and truthful is her description of daffodils, 
as seen in Spring. “We saw a lew daffodils close 
to the water-side. As we went along there were 
and yet more; and at last,under the boughs 
of the trees, we saw there was a long belt of them 
along the shore. I never saw daffodils so beauti¬ 
ful. They grew among the mossy stones about 
them. Some rested their heads on these stones as 
a pillow; the rest tossed and reeled and 
danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed with 
the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.” 
What the sister saw and told in prose, Words¬ 
worth saw through his sister’s eyes and has told 
verse: 

I wandered lonely as a clond 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky-way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; hut they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A Poet could not bat be gay 
In snch a jocund company. 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude: 


Of this poem Wordsworth himself has told us 
mt the two best lines in it 4re by his sister, j 
'hese lines we have printed in italics. Surely 
( here is now a chance of our seeing Miss Words¬ 
worth’s Diary entire. If she reported conversa¬ 
tions as she described the face of nature, her Diary 
must be a treat. One of her sayings is well 
known—“ When a child I could not have pulled 
a strawberry blossom.” There is the sense of 
womanhood in this. 

Since this was written we observe that the only 
sister of another poet has just been removed from 
among us, at an age ODly one year younger than 
Miss Wordsworth. On the 29th of last month, 
died, at Brighton, Miss Sarah Rogers, the only 
sister of the poet of “ The Pleasures of Memory,” 
who, happily, still survives among us. Miss 
Rogers had all her brother’s taste for art and 
literature. Her house in Hanover Terrace was 
elegantly filled with choice examples of art from 
Giotto to Stothard, bought as much by her own 
good sense as by her brother’s example and assist¬ 
ance. Some of her best pictures she is understood 
to have left to the National Gallery. 

Mrs. Milner Gibson is honourably known to all 
literary men in London of any distinction. She 
loves their company, and is, by her conversational 
powers, fit to associate with the most intellectual 
and refined. What author is there, then, who does 
not wish her well, or who will not rejoice in any 
accession of fortune to one who uses what she has 
with equal sense and liberality? One of the 
choicest properties in Suffolk—Hardwick House, 
near Bury St. Edmunds—has just descended 
somewhat unexpectedly to her. It was her 
father’s and she was an only child, and yet there 
a chance—nay, more than a chance—of the 
property passing away from her to the second 
wife of her father. Few believed otherwise. But 
old Sir Thomas Cullum, whatever he may have 
hinted he would do, has done what he ought to 
have done, and that choice Elizabethan mansion, 
so sweetly situated on a rising knoll among woods, 
is now the property of Mrs. Milner Gibson, with 
the attendant advantages, so it is said, of twelve 
thousand a year .—London Illustrated News. 


that Paolo Veronese or Titian were alive and at | 
work. 

“ He has been particularly happy in the sub¬ 
ject, which is an extremely handsome woman; 
largely possessing the rich, ripe, Venetian type of 
beauty. The figure is partly turned away—the 
face looking round at the spectators, over the 
shoulder, giving charming lines in the fine, full 
neck and shoulders. The hair is simply braided, 

‘ Yet locks upon the open brow, 
Madonna-wise, divided there.’ 

The whole execution of the head is a model 
of colour. The languid, sleepy eyes turned toward 
one with just that dreamy, indolent expression 
Titian gives to his Venuses. The background is 
very singular; diamonded tapestry, in a stiff tas- 
selated pattern, absolutely Byzantine in its severe 
rigidity. Such a background is a triumphant 
test'of the artist’s power, for the truth of the 
drawing is undeniably proved by the fact that it 
admits of detached objects in the immediate, 
vicinity of the figure being accurately made out 
without deteriorating or confusing the principal 
object. This was the case with Holbein and all 
the severe Dutch masters. 

I could not but institute a passing compari¬ 
son between the peculiar and almost symmetrical 
accuracy of this treatment with the practice of I 
modem painters, such as Reynolds, Lawrence,; 
Hoppner, and Romney, who all, more or less, in¬ 
dulged in the dash style. Classic as they often 
were, they dared not introduce any severity in 
their backgrounds. Failing, as they often did, in 
close imitation and truth in the principal objects, 
they rather chose a general vacuity, often, indeed, 
an almost chaotic mystery, as necessary to give 
importance to the subject. In Lawrence, espe¬ 
cially, there is evidence of artistic trick. Masses 
of shadow and half tint constantly occur, rolled 
up, so to say, in gleams and electric touches of 
light, placed in juxtaposition with the principal 
mass of dark. In the treatment of Page; as in 
Titian, and all the masters of that elevated school, 
there is both simplicity and breadth, dignity and 
earnestness, in the execution.” 


WILLIAM PAGE. 


The following extracts from a letter in the 
London Art Journal, written from Rome by the 
poet Browning, do justice to an American artist, 
whom his own country has hitherto neglected : 

“ At the risk of being thought guilty of exag¬ 
geration, I declare, after visiting the studio of 
Mr. Page, that he is undoubtedly the best portrait 
painter of modern times. I say this emphatically, 
and let those who doubt it go there and judge for 
themselves. He has studied the Venetian school 
of colouring; he has, so to say, identified himself 
with these painters, particularly Titian, so that he 
wants but the touch of age, that cracked, yellow¬ 
ish tinge old Time’s mellowing hand alone can 
give, to render the imitation perfect. I am aware 
that the low tone of colour pervading his pictures 
is disapproved by some artists, who qualify it by 
the term ‘ blackness,’ but this is unjust; his touch 
is always transparent and harmonious, and his sys¬ 
tem of colouring borne out by the greatest mas¬ 
ters. Of his flesh tints it might he said as of the 
Venetian masters of old—prick it and it will 
bleed. 

“ Not least among his extraordinary and many 
perfections, is the treatment, the attitude of his 
subjects; he invariably selecting such poses as 
Titian or Paolo Veronese would have cho¬ 
sen. Yet this similarity is spontaneous, and 
wholly free from servile mannerism; but his brush 
and his eye are so modulated with the conceptions 
of the great masters he foEows, that the resem¬ 
blance comes naturaHy. I have visited the best 
studies of Rome, but in point of colour and treat¬ 
ment Mr. Page may challenge them aU. 

“ I cannot describe the gratification I felt while 
looking at his works, for of all schools in the 
world, I prefer the Venetian. Mr. Page is stiff a 
young man, and looks, himself, like a Venetian 
painter. He has just finished a head of Miss! 
Cushman, one of the most skillful likenesses of a 1 
plain woman I ever beheld; for he has toned and 
softened down her defects, and heightened the 
pleasing expression of her countenance, without 
in the least sacrificing the vitality of the resem¬ 
blance. But the picture I especially noted, and 
which actually caused me a thrill of delight, as 
my eyes rested on it, is a portrait of Mrs. Craw¬ 
ford, wife of the celebrated American sculptor. 
Talk of Michael Angelo burying his Bacchus, 
after he had broken the arm, to deceive the igno¬ 
rant, and ‘ make believe very much ’ it was an an¬ 
tique ; why, this picture, after a few years’ mellow¬ 
ing, would do more, and actually make one believe 
we had all gone back some hundred years, and 


MUSIC IN METAL. 

Some people like the sound of bells ; some the 
clang of cymbals; some the clank of a smith’s 
hammer on the anvil; while others find no me¬ 
tallic music so pleasing as the ring of gold and 
silver coins on the counter. Every silver-smith 
knows that a piece of bent sheet silver heated 
will hum and sing when placed on a block of cold 
iron, which is a different sort of music to that 
produced by percussion, and thus it might appear 
that the subject of music in metal is speedily ex¬ 
hausted. _ But in this last-mentioned fact a pro¬ 
perty is involved of a very remarkable nature— 
namely, that metals under certain circumstances, 
produce their own music, and sing in such a style 

i to surprise the listener. . i 

The thing was discovered in a curious way by 
Mr. Schwartz, an inspector of the smelting works 
in SaxoDy. He had melted some silver in a ladle, 
and, being impatient for it to cool, turned out the 
hemispherical mass, as soon as solidified, on a cold 
anvil, when, to his astonishment, musical j 
i came from it similar, as he described them, I 
to those of an organ. The strange occurrence 
got talked about, and a learned German professor 
having heard of it, visited the smelting works, and 
had the experiment repeated in his presence. He, 
etoo, heard the sounds, but he did not think them 
equal to those of an organ, and noticed that they 
were accompanied by vibrations in the lump of 
silver, and when these ceased, the sounds ceased 
also. It was a curious fact, and there the matter 

sted. 

Twenty-five years later, the same phenomenon 
was discovered, but in a different way, near the 
foot of the Cheviots, by Mr. Arthur Trevelyan, 
who, to quote an account of the incident, “ was 
engaged in spreading, pitch with a hot plastering- 
iron, and observing in one instance that the iron 
was too hot, laid it slantingly against a block of 
lead which happened to be at hand. Shortly 
afterwards he heard a shrill note, resembling that 
produced on the chanter of the smaller Northum¬ 
berland pipes—an instrument played by his father’s 
gamekeeper. Not knowing the cause of the 
sound, he thought that this person might be prac¬ 
tising out of doors ; but on going out the sound 
ceased to be heard, while on his return he heard 
it as shrill as before. His attention was then at¬ 
tracted to the hot iron, which he found to be in a 
state of vibration, and thug discovered the origin 
of this strange music.” , 

Here was something tolset an ingenious mind 
at work ; and as nothing happens without a cause, 
except the breaking-wf domestic- croclSSry, Mr. 
Trevelyan, having asked |he advice of Dr. Reid 
of Edinburgh, set himself to discover the cause of 
the music. He made a number of careful experi¬ 
ments, during which he ascertained that a 
“ rocker,” as he called it, brought out the loudest 
and clearest notes, and he described- his proceed¬ 
ings so well, that they were published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
The rocker here mentioned is an instrument 
bearing some resemblance to the bevelled solder¬ 
ing-iron used by tinmen. Imagine a piece of 
brass, four inches long, somewhat similar in shape ' 
to the outer half of a broad old-fashioned sash-bar, 
with a thin groove passing from end to end of its 
narrowest edge, and with a slim straight handle 
of the same metal terminating in a knob, and you 
have the rocker. The mode of using it will be 
presently explained. 

Professor Faraday next took up the subject, and 
made it the theme of a lecture which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution, embodying an explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon—lucid and apprehensible, 
as his explanations always are. He confirmed 
Mr. Trevelyan’s view as to the tones being due to 
an alternate expansion and contraction caused by 
the heat. This it is that sets the rocker vibrating ; 
and according to the rapidity or slowness of the 
vibrations, such is the pitch of the tone. The 
particular way in which the expansion takes 
place is, that the groove in the edge of the rocker 
makes it a double edge, and whenever the heated 
rocker is placed resting on amass of lead, a couple 
of little prominences or hills rise up immediately 
under the points of contact, being the natural 
effect of expansion caused by heat. At the same 
moment the rocker begins to vibrate, and no 
sooner is one side raised than the hill on that side 
suddenly sinks, owing to the rapid absorption of 
its heat by the surrounding mass of lead. The 
consequence is that the rocker descends through a 
greater distance than it rose, whereby, the'other 
edge being raised, the same effect is produced on 
the opposite side; and thus the vibrations con¬ 
tinue as long as there is a sufficient difference of I 
temperature between the two metals. The move¬ 
ment as here described affords an instance of a 
curious maintaining power; for “ the force which 
really lifts the rocker is on one side of the centre 
of gravity, while the rising side of the rocker 
itself is on the other ”; and the point “under pro¬ 
cess of heating is always moving towards the 
other, which is under process of cooling.” 

Although, as yet, there does not appear to be 
any way of turning these experiments to a prac¬ 
tical use, they are of .tttwb importance in a .scien¬ 
tific point of view, as shown by the researches of I 
Dr. Tyndall, Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
the Royal Institution. He has repeated the ex¬ 
periments, and extended them to other substances 
besides metals, finding in all of them a confirma¬ 
tion of Mr. Faraday’s views, and proving, what 
has been denied—that a tone can be produced by 
two metals of the same kind in contact; for in¬ 
stance, silver on silver, or copper on copper. In 
this case, however, the silver or copper rocker is 
made to rest on a very thin slip of the same metal 
held in a vice. Agates, and some other gems, 
rock-crystal, fluor-spar, fossil-wood, glass and 
earthenware, will also give out tones to a heated 
rocker—the only condition of success appearing 
to he a clean even edge in the substance under 
experiment. Among this class of substances, 
rock-salt exhibits extraordinary effects. Desirous 
of trying this mineral, Dr. Tyndall, whose remarks 
we have quoted above, placed a partially cooldd 
rocker on a mass of it, when, as he writes, “ to my 
astonishment a deep musical sound commenced 
immediately; the temperature of the rocker being 
at the time far below that of boiling water, and 
when the singing ended, was scarcely above blood 
heat.” In this case, the want of an edge appears 
to be of no importance, for when “ the heated i 
rocker was laid on a large boulder-shaped mass of | 
the salt it commenced to sing immediately. I 
sccrcely_ know a substance,” adds Dr. Tyndall, 

" metallic or non-metallio, with which vibrations 


Now, here is something to furnish occupation 
for evening hours during the coming winter, the 
experiments being such as may be tried b'y the 
fireside, and even in the drawing-room a com¬ 
mencement may be made in a rough way by heat¬ 
ing a poker, and placing it with the knob resting 
on a table, and the heated end on a block of cold 
lead. The singing will at once be heard. 
Rockers of various kinds may be introduced, made 
as above described, and placed so as to rest hori- ! 
zontaffy during the experiment. With a hand- 
vice, such as will fasten to the edge of a table, 
after the manner of a lady’s pincushion, the 
thinnest slips of metal may be securely held while 


testing their opality. The effect, too, may be 
tried of pressing slightly with a knitting-needle 
on the back of the roeker immediately above the 
groove; it will be found that a whole octave of 
tones may be produced by varying the pressure ; 
the lowest with least pressure, and shrillest with 
the highest. 

Perhaps, after all, there may be more in the 
music of the spheres than a dream of poets 
philosophers. We have all heard how that t 
statue of Memnon used to sing in the morning J 
sunbeams, and who shall say that out of the ex- 1 
periment| we have suggested may not come a 
musical instrument on which heat shall be the] 
only performer! Wind will then have a rival.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 

For The Standard. 

COMMEMORATIVE. 

It is thy birth-day, Mother! here, alone, 

I note it in my solitude! How changed 
Of every spirit-attribute the tone— 

Of all my innermost being tbe low moan— 

Sfoce thou the other side the glass haBt ranged! 

Only the upper side the crystal pane, 

Though to ns darkened in this nether state; 

But how transparent now to thee 1 the stain, 

The misty, clouded surface we in vain 
Would penetrate, constrains us here to wait. 

But soon, ay, soon, we too shall pass, 

And see all that thoa seest now, and art! 

Ay, through the dimness of this earth-smoked glass, 
Sweet Faith now sees, better than all that was, 

Thy union perfected with one great heart, 


from |Mp 


When Walpole, in allusion to the sameness .... 
the system of politics continued in the reign of 
George the Third, observed, “ But there is nothing 
new under the sun,” “No," said Selwyn, 
under the grandson.” 

-Db. Paley. —Dr. Paley was in very high 

spirits when he was presented to his first prefer¬ 
ment in the church. He attended at a visitation 
dinner just after this event, and, during the enter¬ 
tainment, called out jocosely—“ Waiter, shut 
down that window at the back of my chair, and 
opfen another behind some curate.” 

-Sir William Molesworth, wheninEdinburgh 

lately, instructed the scwans fay his pronunciation 
of’Sebastopol. He laid the accent on the penul¬ 
timate syllable, calling it Sevastopol. The Rus¬ 
sian letter “ b,” the third letter in the alphabet, 
is pronounced vay. The correct pronunciation is 
Sovaysiopol. 

-Mrs. Bishop, who left this country some 

years ago for America, with Bochsa, the harpist, 
is performing at the Theatre San Francisco, and 
has appeared in the musical trifle called “ The 
Black Swan,” in which Madame descended to the 
blackening of her face, in order to play the dark 
heroine .—Court Journal. 

■ —-Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-five. —By 
strange coincidence, which will not again occu 
for a long time, the new year commenced on th. 
same day as in 1849, and consequently all through 
the year the date will be on the same day. But 
what is more singular is that all the moveable 
holidays from Septuagesima to Advent fall on the 
same dates and the same days. The almanacks 
of 1849 might therefore serve for the present year. 

-The Wheel of Fortune at the Antipodes. 

—A Cambridge man, writing to the Cambridge In¬ 
dependent from Melbourn, says: “Twisden Hodges, 
who was M.P., for Rye two or three parliaments, 
is keeping a public-house here ; a nephew of Dr. 
Whewel, master of Trinity College, was walking i 
the streets last week without a shoe on his foot, 1 
or a shiling in his pocket; and I can enumerate 
many instances of the kind. Gentlemen having 
left the university come to Melbourne to make a 
fortune, and in a few weeks are found on a heap 
of stones, studying stone-cracking.” 

-An amusing—and absurd—anecdote of Mr. 

Macaulay is making a tour of the country papers. 
According to an unknown story-teller, Mr. Macau¬ 
lay, being desirous of obtaining information re¬ 
specting eighteenth-century poetry, as material 
for Ms new volumes, took his way from Albany 
to Whitechapel, and bought a roll of London 
ballads of a singing boy. Happening to turn 
round, as he reached his home,, he perceived the 
boy with a circle of young friends, keeping close 
at his heels. Have I not given you your price, 
Sir ? ” asked the historian. “ All right, guv’ner,” 
was the response, “were only waiting till you 
begin to sing.” 

(-The Gazette de ifion states that when . .. 

arrived by tbe famous Tartar of the fall of Sebas¬ 
topol, orders were instantly sent to Lyons by firms 
of Paris, to manufacture at once a large quantity 
of pocket-handkerchiefs, giving a “ View of the 
Capture of Sebastopol.” Although the looms 
were worked bight and day, the handkerchiefs 
could not be completed before the news turned 
out false. Since then they have remained on 
hand! Now, however, says the Gazette, the tra¬ 
vellers of the firms are proposing the pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs for sale to provincial dealers, in order 
that they may he able to offer them to their cus¬ 
tomers the moment the news of the capture of the 
town shall have arrived. 

-The London Morning Advertiser says : 

“ Jenny Lind has entered into an engagement to 
re-visit England, in her professional capacity. 
From religious scruples, she has determined never 
more to appear before the public under any cir¬ 
cumstances which could be construed into giving 
her sanction to theatrical or operatieal perfor¬ 
mances. She has further resolved, that all her 
future exhibitions before the public, shall partake, 
more or less, of the character of Sacred Music ; 
and, with this view, she has, we are informed, 
stipulated, that she shall sing only in Exeter Hall. 
She is expected here some time in the month of! 
April. Our readers are aware that Jenny Lindis i 
now the mother of two children.” 

-The Merry Monarch and lb Grand 

Monarque.— Charles II. of England was the inven¬ 
tor of the “ vest dress.” It consisted of a long 
cassock which fitted close to the body, of black 
cloth, “ pinked ” with white silk under it, and acoat 
over all; the legs were ruffled with black riband, 
like a pigeon’s leg; and the white silk piercing 
the black made the wearers look, as Charles him¬ 
self confessed, very much like magpies. But all 
the world put it on, because it had been fashioned 1 
by a monarch ; and gay men thought it exquisite, 
and grave men pronounced it “ comely and manly.” 
Charles declared he would never alter it; while 
his courtiers “ gave him gold by way of wagers 
that he w ould not persist in his resolution.” 
Louis XIV. showed his contempt for the new modi 
and maker of it by ordering all his footmen to be 
put into vests. This caused great indignation in 
England ; but it had a marked effect in another 
way, for Charles and our aristocracy, not caring 
to look like French footmen, soon abandoned the 
new costume.— Doran's Habits and Men. 

-The following is from a letter written by 

Charles Dickens and published in the Literary IAfe, 
of the Coimtess of BlessingtOft : 

“ Pray say to Count D’Orsay everything that 
is cordial and loving from me. The travelling 
purse he gave me has been of immense service. 
It has been constantly opened. All Italy seems 
to yearn to put its band in it. I think of hang¬ 
ing it, when I come back to England, on a nail as 
a trophy, and of gashing the brim like the blade 
of an old sword, and saying to my son and heir, 
as they do upon the stage : ‘ You see this notch, 
boy? Five hundred francs were laid low on that 
day, for post-horses. Where this gap is, a waiter 
charged your father treble the correct amount— 
and got it. This end, worn into teeth like the 
rasped edge of an old file, is saered to the Cus¬ 
tom-Houses, hoy, the passports, and the shabby 
soldiers at town-gates, who put an open hand and 
a dirty coat-cuff iuto the coach windows of all 
Forestieri. Take it, boy. Thy father has nothing 
else to give! ’ ” 

- Substitute for Asparagus. —Mr. J. Ranchly 

Tanton, in speaking before an audience at Croy-1 
don upon the farinacea of the vegetable kingdom,' 
thus alludes to a British plant called Sea Holly. 
He says: “Among the most useful farinaceous 
plants known in the vegetable kingdom, is one 
whose valuable properties appear hut little known. 
The plant in question is the Sea Holly (Eryngium 
maritimum), a nativeof our isle. The plant, when 
fully developed, measures 1 1-2 to 2 feet high, 
bearing in July a conspicuous blue flower. .Its I 
roots are oblong, of a trailing habit, are sweet 
and aromatic. They are candied, and sold in the 
shops of Sweden under the name of Eringo roots: 
but the chief feature possessed hy this plant, and 
to which I wish to call especial attention, is that 
of its young shoots, which, if gathered in their 
early growth, when about 8 or 9 inches long, and 
cooked in the ordinary way, are superior in taste 
to, and possess greater nutritious qualities than 
asparagus. I therefore think market gardeners 
may derive some profit by growing this plant for 
the purpose of forming boundaries, when its young 
shoots may be gathered and marketed for the pur¬ 
pose assigned.” 

- White’s Chocolate-house.— At the time 

that White’s chocolate-house was opened, at the 
bottom of St. James’s street—the close of the last 
century—it was probably thought vujgar; for 
there was a garden attached, and it had a subur¬ 
ban air. At the tables in the house or garden 
more than one highwayman took his chocolate, or 
threw his main, before he quietly mounted his 
horse and rode slowly down Piccadilly towards 
Bagshot. Before the establishment was burned 
down, in 1733, It was famous rather for intensity 
of gaining than excellence of chocolate. It r- 


from its ashes, and settled, at the top of the street, 
into a fixedness of fashion that has never swerved. 
Gallantry, pleasure and entertainment 
characteristics of the place. The celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield there “ gamed, and pronounced witti¬ 
cisms among the hoys of quality.” Steele dated 
all his love-news in the “ Tatler ” from White's. 
It was stigmatized as “ the common rendezvous 
of infamous sharpers and noble cullies ”; and bets 
were laid to the effect that Sir William Burdett, 
one of its members, would be the first baronet who 
would be hanged. The gambling went on till 
dawn of day; and Pelham, when prime minister, 
was not ashamed to divide his time between his 
official table and the picquet-table at White’s. 
Selwyn, like Chesterfield, enlivened the room with 
his wit. As a sample of the spirit of betting 
which prevailed, Walpole quotes “a good story 
made at White’s. A man dropped down dead at 
the door, and was carried in; the club immediately 
mads bets whether be was dead or not, and, when 
they were going to bleed him, the wagerers for 
his death interposed, and said it would affect the 
fairness of the bet! ”—Table Traits, with Something 
on Them. 

-Something New for Exeter Hall.—T he 

Rev. J. H. Gurney has supplied the exact words, 
in reference to Miss Nightingale, which he used 
the other day with so much effect in a lecture at 
Exeter Hall to the “ Christian Young Men’s As¬ 
sociation ” “ We have lived,” he said, “ to see a 
gifted and holy woman marked out by Providence 
for the blessed” healing work—dedicated to it by 
her’own choice—summoned from her privacy by 
Ministers of the Crown who knew her worth— 
changing her quiet duties, without a moment’ 
hesitation, for responsibilities which might have 
daunted one not strengthened from above—brav¬ 
ing all that cold-hearted and narrow-minded 
lovers of prudery might say to her disparagement, 
and then assailed in print by self-styled religious 
men, as being not perfect in her theology, as hav¬ 
ing sympathies or associations with things or 
persons which zealots call by a bad name, aB being 
suspected, at any rate, of certain ‘ right-hand or 
left-hand deflections,’ as good old Davie Deans 
would say, from the straight path of their ortho¬ 
doxy. Truly, religious partisanship has done 
much already to make wits merry and infidels more 
bold. Men of sagacious and candid minds have 
marvelled to see the spirit of Christianity so im¬ 
perfectly reflected, so often contradicted, in the 
periodical literature which many serious-minded 
people love best. But the last exhibition, I think, 
is the worst; and for myself, while I deplore the 
bigotry, I wonder at the hardihood which, in the 
face of the English nation, could make Florence 
Nightingale the mark for hostile criticism, while 
the walls of Seutari resound with blessings on her 

-How the Poet Works. —It was a small 

back room of a large building in the centre of the 
town, and looking immediately upon one of the 
meanest masses of dead brick wall 
from its windows he could see none of the fine 
scenery in the neighbourhood, that might 
even to remind him in summer of pastoral Alpine 
landscapes, or in winter of falling avalanches—of 
the cottages, the lakes, or the waterfalls of Swit¬ 
zerland at any season. Mr. Everett one day r< 
marked to Montgomery that Matloek would be 
fine situation for the permanent residence of 
poet, as the beauty and variety of the scenery, 
according to the current opinion, would induce 
sublime thoughts. He partly exploded the no¬ 
tion ; observing that he should have to lament for 
his own situation, if it was so. “ From the 
in which I sit to write,” said Montgomery, 1 
where some of my happiest pieces have been ^ 
duoed—those I mean which -re most popular—all 
the prospect I have is a confined yard, where there 
are some miserable old walls and the back of 
houses, which present to the eye neither beauty, 
variety, or anything else calculated to inspire a 
single thought, except concerning the rough sur- 
faee of the bricks, the corners of which have 
either been chipped off by violence or fretted 
away by the weather. No; as a general rule, 
whatever of poetry is to he derived from scenery, 
must he secured before we sit down to compose— 
the impressions must be made already, and the 
mind must be abstracted from surrounding ob¬ 
jects. It will not do to he expatiating abroad 
observations, when we should be at home in co_ 
centration of thought .”—Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of James Montgomery. 

-A Genuine Philanthropist. —The island of 

Rona is a small and very rocky spot of land, 
lying between the isle of Skye and the mainland 
of Applecross, and is well known to mariners for 
tbe rugged and dangerous nature of its coa3t, 
There is a famous place of refuge at its north¬ 
western extremity, called the “ Muckle Harbour, 
Of very difficult access, however, which, strange 
to say, is easier entered at night than during the 
day. At the extremity of this hyperborean soli¬ 
tude is the residence of a poor widow, whose 
lonely cottage is called “ the lighthouse,” from 
the fact that she uniformly keeps a lamp burning 
in her little window At iueht. By keeping this. 
light and the entrance o'f the harbour open, 6 
strange vessel may enter with the greatest safety. 
During tbe silent watches of the night the widow 
may be seen, like Norna of the Fitful Head, ' ' 

ming her little lamp with oil, fearful that _ 

frail bark may perish through her neglect; and 
for this she receives no manner of remuneration 
i—it is pure and unmingled philanthropy. The 
poor woman’s kindness does not rest even here, 
for she is unhappy until the benumbed and shiver¬ 
ing mariner comes ashore to share her little board, 
and recruit himself at her glowing and cheerful 
fire; and she can seldom be prevailed upon to 
accept of any reward. She has saved more lives 
than Davy’s belt, and thousands of pounds to the 
underwriters. This poor creature, in her younger 
days witnessed her husband struggling with the 
waves, and swallowed up by the remorseless 
billows— 

“In sight- 

This circumstance seems to have prompted her 
present devoted and solitary life, in which her 
only enjoyment is doing good. 

article in a late number of House¬ 
hold Words, treating of the ancient custom of 
giving vails to servants, it is narrated that 
at one of Garrick’s many dinners, Fielding was 
present, and vails to servants being still in fashion, 
each of the guests at parting made a present to 
the man servant of the great actor, David a 
Welshman, and a wit in his way. When the com¬ 
pany had gone, the lesser David, being in high 
glee, was asked by his master how much he had 
got, “ I can’t tell you yet, sir,” was the man’s 
reply. “ Here is half-a-crown from Mrs. Cibber, 
Got pless hur!—here is a sMUing from Mr. Mack- 
lin ; here are two from Mr. Havard ; here is-1 

id here is something more from Mr. Fielding, 
Got pless Ms merry heart! ” By this time, th 
expectant Welshman wearing the great actor’ 
livery had unfolded the paper, when, to bis great 
astonishment, he saw that it contained a vulgar 
and unmistakable penny, and no more. Garrick, 
it is said, was nettled at this, and spoke next day 
to Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with 
a servant. “Jesting!” said the author of Tom 
Jones, with seeming surprise. “ So far from it, that 
I meant to do the fellow a real service—for had I 
given him a shilling, or half-a-crown, I knew you 
would have taken it from him; hut hy giving him 
only a penny, he had a chance of calling it his 
own.” The discontinuance first, it ' 

menced seriously in Scotland. “It_, 

Boswell, “ that the Scotch had the honour of being 
tbe first to abolish the inhospitable, troublesome 
and ungracious custom of giving vails to servants. 
“ Sir,” said Johnson, in reply, “ you abolished 
vails because you were too poor to be able to give 
them.” 

-— The Aztec Imposture. —About two years 
ago, if so much, a couple of wretched little 
dwarfs, called Aztees, were exhibited here by 
people of the stamp of Barnum. They were, un¬ 
questionably, greater curiosities m conformation 
than General Tom Thumb, for they were not 
merely dwarfs, hut they seemed hardly allied to 
the human family. They were, if we recollect 
aright, stated to be children of the Incas—here¬ 
ditary priests of tbe sun—carried off by the sur¬ 
vivors of two or three daring explorers, who had 
ventured their lives by penetrating into a still- 
existing city of the ancient Peruvians in Central 
America; and we have a lively recollection of 
the woodcuts which portrayed the escape of the 
heroic Yankee from the town, clasping the two 
sacerdotal pledges with one hand to his bosom, 
whilst the other was more formidably occupied by 
the presentation of a Colt’s revolver towards 
thousands of bereaved worshippers. The only 
mistake which the Aztec showmen committed was 
that they did not lie with sufficient confidence. 
They were timid in their statements. They merely 
said, that such was the story they had received 
from the individual who first brought these inter¬ 
esting little objects within the pale and ken of 
civilization, &o .: and hy declining to indorse the 
lie authoritatively, they gave occasion for suspi- 
t+ j 10W understood that the poor little 
SJ mere cretms from some Indian com¬ 
munity, selected because they were so miserably 
small, decrepid and helpless, and then hawked 
about, for enlightened European exhibition, under 
cover of a story which was really more prepos¬ 
terous thau any which Barnum has devised, or, at 
all events, chronicled in his confessions. Many 
of ns who sneer at the folly of clowns who have 
been victimized by pretended fortune-tellers, or 
at the intense stupidity of the farmer who has 
been pillaged hy the adepts in thimble-rig, have, 
in our own persons, been quite as egregiously 
gulled. John Bull laughs with scorn at the men¬ 
tion of Popish relies, and professes himself unable 
to comprehend the imbecility of those who make 
pilgrimages to visit them; yet within half an 
hour afterwards, the excellent man takes Mrs. 
"11 and the junior members of his family 

see the wonderful exhibition of two infant 
priests, brought from a mysterious city in Central 
America, as detailed in a newspaper account which 
be read that morning with infinite gratification 
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|"N North Fourth Street, above Bace, at No. 

1 Silirts, Collars, Buffles, Wrap- 
&c. &c. Also Collars, Shirtt, 


CYRUS WHITSON. 
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C. JACKSON, Tailor, N. E. 


jspectfullj invite the at 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &c., 
be kept ready to make up to ordei 


ie best quality, will 


D EPUY’S Spring Garden Carpet Store has 

been removed from 136 Spring-Garden street to the S. 
W. corner of Eighth and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, 
and supplied with a largely increased stock oE Velvet, Brns 
sels, Thread-ply, Ingrain and Vemtian Carpets; Oil Cloth, 
Druggets, Shades, &c., which will he sold cheap, wholesale 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded inLondon, in 1851, 

for his superiority over all others in the manufacture 

of Travelling Trunks, Carpet Bags, V.bices, Gum Shoes, 
Coaches Hobhy-Horses, and sole leathefitsteel spring, Iron 
‘■-ame, iron-bonnp Tranks of all descriptions, t f tile best 
laterials and workmnanshlp. Black Loathe i- EnameUei 
ags, at the lowest prices. 

THOS. W. MATTSON, Trunk Manufaoturer 
130 .Market street, S. W, oor. 4t-h, Philadelphia. 

P HRENOLOGICALCABINET.-Fowlers 

Wells fi Co., Phrenologists and Publishers, 231 Arch 
street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, furnish all works on 
“hrenology, Physiology, Water Cure, Magnetism and Pho 
Jgraphy, wholesale and retail, at New York prices. 
Professional examinations, with charts, and full written 
ascriptions of character, day and evening? Cabinet free. 

lYfEREIHEW & THOMPSON; Printers, 

_LTJL Have Removed toNos. 2 and 4 Merchant street, above 
Fourth (first streets, of Market), Pfcla. Plain and fancy 
Jobbing, such as BUI Heads, Circulars, Cards^Hau/lbiUs, Apo- 

eial attention given to tbie printing of Periodicals. 


JQADIES’ BOOT and SHOE STORE. 

', at who ..._—, _ „—_ 

Children’s English or Fr 


Enlarged.—The subscriber has constantly on 

_„_ -_Lasting Gaiter 

s, together with a largo assor” ' “ 

Leather Boots and Shoes, of t 

B. Goodyear’s Gum Shoe: 


a, a pure article, always oh 
W. C. PARKER, 
te, 3 doors below Race st., Phila 


CONFECTIONERY.—Leatitia Bullock, No. 

J 89 N. Sixth st., Phila., respectfully informs her friend* 
id the public that she is prepared to furnish Ice Creams 
‘‘ Cakes, Candies, &c. " ’ * " 


K ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importers 

and Dealers in Foreign and Domestic HARDWARE, 
S. W. corner Spring Garden and Seventh streets, Phila. 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of Hardware, Cut¬ 
lery &c., at the lowest cash prices, wholesale, or retail 
Particular attention paid to furnishing Hardware for 


T^AMILY COAL YARD, Broai street, 

JL second yard above Spruce street, I’hiladeljhia. Coal 
the best mines, expressly for family use, free from dust 
slate, kept dry, and 2240 lbs. given to the ten. The 


best qualit _ 0 _. 

and of all sizes, kept constantly ‘__ 

obliged to our anti-slavery friends if they w< 
call. Orders left at the Anti-Slavery Office, ; 
street, or sent through the dispatch, will oe pit 
attended to. ELUSON NEWPORT & 

EW BOOK STORE for New Books’134 

Arch street, Philadelphia. THOMAS CURTIS invites 
the attention of his friends and the public to his stock of 
Books, Stationery, &c., which he has selected with great 
care and attention to. the wants of the age. Every work 
affecting the interests of society and of a reformatory char¬ 
acter will be obtained soon as published. A great variety 
of Liberal Books, wholesale and retail. Any rare books im¬ 
ported from Europe. Engravings, Porte-monnaies, Card 
Cases, Gold Pens and Pencils, &c. Persons residing in the 
country will have their orders promptly executed tf 


the art. Beautiful landscape, picturesque or plain hack 
grounds, at the option of the sitter; also the new and ele 
-ant style of illuminated beads. 

Those who desire pictures or portraits copied. Stereoscope 

illy enamelled on porcelain, shall be faithfully served at 
36 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


P HRENOLOGY—Removal. —William B. 

Elliott’s Institute and Museum is now, at the spacious 
(Simes) building 359 Chestnut street, above 12th, Philadel¬ 
phia. He has, in addition to Phrenological Books and 
Busts, Stationery for sale. Open day and evening to visitors 
—free—and for useful written descriptions of the mind and 
talents. From the handwriting (natural) the same will be 
analyzed. Price $3. 


Philadelphia Spring Goods. 

^ HARPLESS BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 

kD are receiving and opening daily Dress Goods of all the 
-Silks, Foulards, Grenadines, Tissues, Lawns 1 


Organdies, Zerlines, Ba 
Poplins, Shawls, Silk, ( 
Flannels, Sheetings, Fui 


lishmg Goods, Irish Linens, Linen 
les. Spring and Summer Goods for 


D AGUERREOTOPES, Stereoscopes and 

Illuminated Heads, taken in the highest perfection. 
We warrant our pictures to be satisfactory to all wishing 
true representations of themselves and friends. 

Special attention paid to children. Copies taken with 


nine specimens at our room 
and Market streets, Philadi 
HENRY a PHILIJPS, 
PHEBE D. PHILLIPS. 


F amily flour store, No. 35 North 

Fifth street, near Arch, Philadelphia. From this 
central establishment families may procure the finest qual¬ 
ities of Flour to he had in the market, as care is taken to 
•:eep a constant supply of the most desirable brands. Also, 
Jye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat and unbolted Wheat Meal, 
resh from the mills, delivered by an obliging porter, any¬ 
where in the city and adjoining districts, or on board the 
different transportation lines leaving the city. 

CALEB CLOTHIER. 

R. An assortment of choice Family Hams, both Jersey 


M orrison & glrnn respectfully 

announce to the public that their Spring Style HATS 
are nowready. Their manner of doing business is for cash 
and no abatement from the price first asked. The time 
saved and losses avoided by this course, as well as then 
being operatives, enables them to sell at much lower prices 
and others in the trade. Neither oppressing nor being 
oppressed, they sell the best French Moleskin Hat for *3.50, 

Soft Cap 6 .: a^w^n han’d 3 ; 


A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER 

SAFES, of various sizes, always on band, at No. 26 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia. Warranted equal to 
any made in the United States. EVANS & WATSON, 
thankful for past favours, respectfully solicit a continuance 
the same. Please give us a call before purchasing else¬ 
where. Patent slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, &c 
L large assortment always on hand. 

N. B. Sole Agency for Butterworth’s celebrated Bank 
1 ault and Door Locks. These locks bid defiance to all lock 
>icks, Hobbs included. 


Equality to all 1 Uniformity of Prices f A new feature in 
Business: Every one bis own Salesman. 

J ONES & Co., of the Crescent* One Price 

Clothing Store, No. 200 Market street, above 6th, in 
addition to having the largest, most varied and fashionable 
stock of Clothing in Philadelphia, made expressly for retail 
sales, have ^constituted every one his own salesman, by 

price it can be sold for, so they cannot possibly vary—all 
"'“isthuy alike. 

The goods are all well sponged and prepared, and great 
ins taken with the making, so that all can buy with the 
11 assurance of getting a good article at the very lowest 

Remember the Crescent, in Market, above 6th, No. 200, 


Silver Medal Awarded by tbe Franklin Institute, 1852. 

F H. SMITH, N. W. corner of Fourth and 

• and Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Bca-te-Monnaies, 
’ortfolios, Bankers’ Cases, Money Belts, Purses; silver, 
)earl, papier-mache and shell Card Cases; Needle-books; 
>ewing-case.s, with or without tbe furniture; mahogany, 
osewood and leather-covered Writing:desks and Dressing- 
ases, roll-up Writing cases tor Travellers; also a handsome 
ssortment of fancy and useful articles, fine French Perfu¬ 
mery, Combs, Brushes, Razor-strops, &c. &c. &c. 

F. H. SMITH, 

Pocket-Book and Case Manufacturer, 

N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut street. 

N. B. Something New. —Fine Pocket Cutlery and Scissors, 


Hiliir :i i" - 
tides wiU be 


tide. U they do not give 




retail Stationery, _, __ 

^ — the usual prices. English, French and American Cap 
a.* and Note Papers, Envelopes, Sealing Wax, plain and 

_ j Wafers of every description, very superior Gold and 

Steel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, Sand Boxes, Wafer Cups, 
Paper Weights, plain and fancy Pen-holders, Drawing Pen¬ 
cils and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper. Impression 
Paper, Tissue Paper, &c. Visiting and Wedding Cards en-> 
graved or written to order. Portmonnaies, Pocket Books 
Portfolios, Card Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Diaries, he. Alt 
kinds of Blank Books. Drafts, Deeds, Mortgages, he. Rod 
—rs’, Wolstenholm’8 and other Cutlery. 

Country storekeepers and teachers supplied. Rags 
bought. 


•nd st., Philadelphia, i 
Is now prepared to-exhibit some decided Bargains in 
SEASONABLE DRY GOODS , 

Splendid new styles Dress Goods. 

Great Bargains in Black Silks. 

Fine Coburg Cloths, of the most desirable colours; 
French Merinoes and Plaid Casftmcmj 
Brocha Long and Square Shawls; 

New Styles Woollen do. do. 

Blankets, Flannels, Tickings, Table Covers, 
Sheeting and Shirting Muslins, Iris 1 - T -- 


si, the subscriber would respectfully call their attention 
tides be manufactures, many of which are made ex 
fly for travelling purposes, great care and study haviqg 
expended to render each article truly a multum in 
parvo; also, his well-selected stock of imported and domestic 
Perfumery, of the best descriptions; Brushes of all kinds, 
of English and American manufacture; Combs and Razors, 
Penknives, Scissors, and every instrument necessary for the 
toilet, of tbe most approved makers; an assortment always 
on band of Desks, Dressing Cases, Ladies’ Reticules, Work 
Cases, Portfolios, Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, Money Belts 
and a general assortment of useful Fancy articles. 

WM. T. FRY, Manufacturer, 

227 Arch street, above Sixth, north side, Philadelphia. 


NORRIS * JOHNSTON, 



